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LECTURES ON THE SHORTER CATE- 
CHISM OF THE WESTMINSTER AS- 
SEMBLY OF DIVINES--ADDRESSED 
TO YOUTH. 

LECTURE VII. 


In our last lecture we entered on 
the discussion of that answer in our 
shorter catechism which relates to 
the being and perfections of God, 
and which is thus expressed —* God 
isa spirit, infinite, eternal and un- 
changeable, in his being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness, 
and truth”—A short statement was 
given of the manner in which the 
existence of the Deity is proved ; and 
we also considered briefly his spi- 
rituality, infinity, eternity and un- 
changeableness.. Without farther 
recapitulation, we shall proceed to 
consider the remaining attributes of 
the Deity as specified in the answer 
before us—Of these the next in or- 
der is Wisdom. 

This, like all the other divine at- 
tributes, is infinite. The omnis- 
cience of the Deity is included in 
his attribute of wisdom. Of this 
something was said, in speaking of 
the immensity of the Supreme Be- 
ing. I now add, that “all things 
in all their relations, all things ex- 
isting and all things possible, are 
the objects of the divine know- 
ledge.”** The Deity Himself is per- 
fectly known only to Himself. 
lhat which is finite never can com- 
prehend that which is infinite. It is 
the highest expression of God’s un- 
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bounded knowledge, to say that he 
perfectly knows Himself. 

The knowledge which the Deity 
has of his creatures, and of their ac- 
tions both present and future is, in 
no degree, dependent on the crea- 
tures. To him nothing is contin- 
ows He has a certain and infal- 

ible foreknowledge of all those 
events and all those actions, which 
we denominate casual or contin- 
o Very many of the things pre- 

icted, or prophesied of, in holy 
scripture, depended on the free ac- 
tions of moral agents. Yet these 
actions, it is plain, were perfectly 
known to God, hundreds of years 
before any of the agents existed. 
This foreknowledge did not impair 
the freedom of the agents; nor can 
we tell how their actions were fore- 
known. Still, we have the most un- 
questionable evidence of the fact. 
Nor was this only some general 
foresight or prescience. It was a 
particular knowledge of every indi- 
vidual creature concerned, and of 
every circumstance of his conduct 
or actions. 

“ Wisdom is usually considered as 
respecting some end to be obtained; 
and it implies the clear discovery of 
the best and most effectual means 
of attaining it.”’* In all the works 
of creation and providence, the infi- 
nite wisdom of God is conspicuous. 
If we search into what are called 
the laws of nature—if we observe 
the order, harmony, and regularity 
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of the heavenly bodies; or analyse 
the various material substances; or 
consider the immense number and 
diversity of structure of living crea- 
tures, and how each one is formed 
to answer the purpose of its exist- 
ence; or-take a survey of the all 
but infinite variety and beauty of 
the vegetable wees ; or contem- 
plate the structure and organization 
of our own bodies, and the powers 
and faculties of our minds; and if, 
in all, we mark the wonderful adap- 
tation of means to ends, and the 
provision which is made for the pre- 
servation and gratification of all 
sensitive beings—we shall every 
where be struck with the infinite 
wisdom of the great Creator—We 
shall find enough to overwhelm our 
minds, if we attempt to compre- 
hend it. 

But especially in the plan of re- 
demption by Jesus Christ, the wis- 
dom of God shines with transcen- 
dent lustre. No wisdom short of 
that which is infinite could have de- 
vised that plan in which “ mercy 
and truth have met together, righte- 
ousness and peace have kissed each 
other’’—In which all the claims of 
violated justice are completely sa- 
tisfied, while yet the offending sin- 
ner is not only justified and acquit- 
ted, but qualified for the happiness 
of heaven and raised to the eternal 
enjoyment of it. “ Christ the pow- 
er of God, and the wisdom of God,” 
the great apostle of the gentiles re- 
presents as the epitome of his 
hale 2 ape any system of re- 

igion which exhibits salvation by 
Christ as a scheme which human 
wisdom might devise or provide 
for, is unquestionably false; and he 
who has never seen the wonderful 
wisdom of God as manifested in 
every part of this “ great salvation,” 
is yet in that blindness in which, 
according to St. Paul, the god of 
this world holds those who believe 
not. 

The next attribute or perfection 
of God, mentioned in the answer 
before us, is his Power. The omni- 
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otence of the Deity is conspicuous 
in all the works of creation and pro- 
vidence. When we look at the yi- 
sible universe, and recollect that 
there was a period in which it had 
no existence, and that it spran 
into being at the word of the Al- 
mighty,—how are we lost in aston- 
ishment, at the power which could 
produce such an effect! The forma- 
tion of something out of nothing is, - 
indeed, an operation incomprehen- 
sible to the human mind. Hence 
the atheism of philosophers both 
ancient and modern :—they have 
professed to believe macter eternal, 
because they could not comprehend 
how it should be formed out of no- 
thing. Yet they have been driven 
into absurdities unspeakably gross, 
and even ridiculous, on every hypo- 
thesis which they have ever been 
able to form. The truth is, that ex- 
ertion of Almighty power by which 
the material universe was called 
out of nothing into being, although 
indeed incomprehensible, is not in- 
credible, if we admit the Being and 
perfections of the Deity. These 
admitted, creation by the power of 
God, affords infinitely the most ra- 
tional, and the most credible ac- 
count of the origin of all other be- 
ings, that ever was or ever can be 
given—* In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth— 
He said let there be light and there 
was light—He spake and it was 
done. He commanded and it stood 
fast.” 

The same power which created, 
is necessary to preserve and uphold 
the universe. The laws of nature 
are words without a meaning, if 
they are not intended to express 
the will or appointment of the 
Deity. Whether we do, or do net 
maintain, that preservation. 1s 4 
constant creation, we must admit 
that all things depend on God, are 
ordered according to his sovereig® 
will, exactly fulfil his purposes, and 
will cease their operations whet- 
ever he shall please. The revolu- 
tion of the seasons; the succession 
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of day and night ; the fertility of the 
earth, and all the secondary causes 
that produce it; a salubrious or a 
pestilential atmosphere ; winds and 
tornadoes ; thunder and storm ; 
earthquakes, volcanoes, and inun- 
dations ; are all ordered and direct- 
ed by the God of providence. Yea, 
«a sparrow falleth not to the 
ground,”’ nor a hair from our heads, 
«without our heavenly Father.” 
To believe this, is surely as com- 
fortable as it is pious. 

Nor must we forget the illustri- 
ous display of the almighty power 
of God in the glorious work of man’s 
redemption. It was manifested in 
“laying the chief corner stone, in 
the union of the human nature with 
the person of the eternal Son of 
God ; in supporting Him under the 
inconceivable load of divine wrath, 
for our sins; and in spoiling prin- 
cipalities and powers, in that very 
nature which Satan had vanquished 
at first.’ Hence the Redeemer is 
called the “power,” as well as 
“the wisdom of God.’? Hence he 
is denominated “the arm of the 
Lord,” and “ the man of his right 
hand.”? 

We now proceed to consider the 
Holiness of God. Holiness is some- 
times used to denote the aggregate 
of the moral perfections of the 
Deity, and sometimes as indicating 
a distinct attribute. It is manifest- 
ly used in the latter sense, in the 
answer before us; because the mo- 
ral perfections of God are immedi- 
ately and severally enumerated. 
“Taken in this limited sense, (says 
Dr. Witherspoon) it is extremely 
difficult to define or explain. Holli- 
ness is that character of God, to 
which veneration, or the most pro- 
found reverence in us, is the cor- 
respondent affection. It is also 
sometimes expressed by purity”— 
“ Holiness”—sa Erskine and 
Fletcher, in what is called* * the 


_* In the use of the catechism here men- 
tioned, which in some of the following 
lectures is pretty considerable, the author 
has sometimes taken the language of the 
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Synod’s Catechism,’ and to which 
1 own myself indebted, in these 
lectures, for many useful thoughts 
—Holiness is that essential recti- 
tude, or integrity, of the divine na- 
ture, whereby he infinitely delights 
in his own purity, and in every 
thing agreeable to his will, and hath 
a perfect hatred and abhorrence of 
every thing contrary to it. God is 
as necessarily holy, as he is neces- 
sarily God :—* Who shall not fear 
before thee, O Lord; for thou only 
art holy.” He hath put, as it were, 
a peculiar honour on his own holi- 
ness, inasmuch as he singles it out 
as the attribute to swear by for the 
accomplishment of his promises and. 
threatenings—* Once i have sworn 
by my holiness, that I will not lie 
unto David.” Finite creatures, 
even of the highest order, are not 
able to behold the brightness of this 
attribute, in their Creator: For 
when the angels themselves view 
his infinite holiness, as manifested 
in Christ, they are represented as 
covering their faces with their 
wings. Every thing pertaining to 
God bears the impress of his holi- 
ness. He is said to be holy in all 
his works—his word is holy; his 
covenant, or promise is holy; his 
sabbath is holy ; his people are holy; 
his ministring spirits are the holy 
angels; and the place where he 
specially dwells is the high and holy 
place. The greatest opposite of the 
holiness of God is sin; and the 
highest display of his holiness in 
the hatred of sin was, in hiding his 
face from his own beloved Son, as 
bearing our iniquity. 

The next divane attribute, in the 


book, and at other times he has changed | 
it, or intermixed it with his own. He has 
placed the marks of quotation where he 
has made no change in the expression, 
but not where a change has been made. 
He wishes it may be remembered that 
where marks of quotation appear, without 
a distinct reference to an author, the pro- 

er reference is to this catechism; and he 
sti that the explanation here given is 
sufficient to prevent the charge of any 
unfairness, 
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enumeration before us, is the justice 
of God. Justice has been Fue fe 
‘an invariable determination to 
render to all their due.”’* In the 
Deity, it is that essential attribute 
of.his nature, by which he is infi- 
nitely righteous or equitable in 
himself, and in all his dispensations 


- and awards towards his creatures. 


The justice of God is manifested in 
giving laws, perfectly holy, just and 
good, to all his rational and moral 
creatures ; and in his rendering to 
them their due, according to law, 
without respect of persons. Hence 
when angels sinned, they were cast 
down to hell, and are reserved in 
chains of darkness to the judg- 
ment of the great day: And when 
man sinned, he would inevitably 
have shared in the same awful doom, 
if the wisdom of God, in union with 
his mercy, had not provided a way 
to answer the demands of his jus- 
tice, by the vicarious atonement of 
Christ our Saviour—a way in which 
God can be just, and yet the justi- 
fier of every one that believeth in 
Jesus—“ He who knew no sin, was 
made sin for us, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in 
him.”’ 

In speaking of the divine justice, 
I must take a passing notice of what 
has been called the vindictive jus- 
tice of God; but which I would 
rather call his vindicatory justice, 
because the term vindictive is now, 
I think, scarcely used but in a bad 
sense. The point in debate—for it 
has been much debated—is, whe- 
ther we have reason to believe that 
it belongs to the divine justice, to 
punish transgression without regard 
to consequences, that is, to the ul- 
timate benefit of the transgressor, 
or to the example, as a warning to 
others. On this I remark, in the 
first place, that it is impossible for 
us to know whether every instance 
of the punishment of transgression 
which can ever take place, may not 
be connected with the good of the 
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whole intelligent and moral crea- 
tion of God. For aught we know, 
this may be so; although the man- 
ner in which it takes place may not 
be discernible by us. Nay, the 
whole force of inductive reasoning, 
seems to me to be in favour of the 
belief, that such is really the fact. 
In the mean time, the sense of ill 
desert, which natural conscience’ 
produces in our minds whenever 
we do what we know to be wrong, 
makes guilt, simply in itself, the 
proper object of punishment. And if 
guilt when only imputed, caused 
such dreadful sufferings as it did, 
when the sinless Saviour stood in 
the sinner’s place, we cannot ration- 
ally believe that it is consistent 
with the divine justice, that it should 
ever go uapunished. This, m 
young friends, is a principle which 
enters deeply into the whole sys- 
tem of gospel truth. Almost all 
loose and dangerous opinions in re- 
ligion may be traced to a light sense 
of the inherent evil of sin ;—to a 
false notion that the justice of God 
does not always require its punish- 
ment, or expiation. Dr. Owen has 
written a most able treatise on this 
subject, which, if it should fall in 
your way, I advise you carefully to 
peruse. It was written in Latin, 
and the English translation is nota 
good one; but it will serve to give 
you a view of the powerful argu- 
ments by which the vindicatory jus- 
tice of God is maintained. 

We come now, in the next place, 
to consider the goodness of God. 
This perfection implies a disposi- 
tion in the Deity to communicate 
happiness to all his creatures. ‘The 
goodness of God appears in all his 
works ;—in creation, in providence, 
and pre-eminently, in the work of 
redemption. 

No one who observes attentively 
the common appearances of nature; 
not only the revolution of the sea- 
sons anc the succession of day and 
night, but the abundance whieh the 
earth produces, for the support both 
of man and beast; the admirable 
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provision made in the organization 
of every animal, to enable it to ac- 
quire its proper food, to propagate 
and preserve its species, and to 
guard itself against its natural ene- 
my ; and the actual gratification and 
enjoyment experienced by every 
creature that has life ;—no one who 
observes all this, can fail to be con- 
vinced of the goodness of the great 
Creator, both in the formation, pre- 
servation, and government of the 
universe. That there is much na- 
tural evil, much suffering of pain 
and distress, none can deny. But 
still, it is also undeniable that there 
is, on the whole, an immense ba- 
lance or preponderance, of happi- 
ness or enjoyment. “ The earth is 
full of the goodness of the Lord—He 
openeth his hand and satisfieth the 
wants of every living thing.” And 
it belongs to the believer in revela- 
tion—and to him only it belongs— 
to give some account of the misery 
and suffering that exist in our 
world. He knows that the world 
now, is not what it was when it 
came fresh from the forming hand 
of its Almighty Author. Then, he 
who made it, on the most perfect 
survey, saw and pronounced it good. 
The sin of man has introduced into 
our world all the natural evil that 
has marred, and that still marrs, the 
fair creation of the God of goodness. 
Never was there a fouler slander 
than that which charges the holders 
of the sentiments contained in our 
catechism, with representing the 
Deity as having made man a sinner ; 
as having doomed him, by a ne- 
cessity of nature, to misery. No 
verily, whatever difficulty there 
may be—and difficulty there is, on 
every system or hypothesis—in ac- 
' Counting fully for the present guilty 

and suffering state of man, and the 
various evils that infest the world, 
we hold that God created all things 
Sood ; that he created man in know- 
ledge, righteousness and true _holi- 
hess; and that it would be entirely 
irreconcilable with all our ideas of 
the goodness and perfection of God, 


if any part of his original crea- 
tien had not been good—perfectly 
good. But it is just a plain and 
undeniable matter of fact, that 
misery and guilt are in the world. 
Let those then who object ‘to our 
catechism tell us how they came 
into the world, and how and wh 
they continue in it. Do they ad- 
mit that misery is the consequence 
of man’s sin? If so, they thus far 
agree with us. But will they dare 
to say that the Deity could not have 
ordered it otherwise—could not 
have formed and guarded a moral 
agent, such as man, so that he 
would neither have sinned nor.suf- 
fered? Ifhe could, and yet did not 
so form and guard him, then let 
them reconcile this with the good- 
ness of God. If they altogether 
deny human guilt, then let them 
reconcile it with the divine good- 
ness, that there 1s so much sufferin 
where there is no offence. The 
truth is, that the orthodox senti- 
ments are the most rational and 
the easiest of belief, as well as the 
most scriptural. We hold that 
“God made man upright, and that 
he hath sought out many inven- 
tions.” But I am digressing too 
far. We shall hereafter have oc- 
casion to enter more at large into 
this subject. 

In the mean time, [ remark, that 
every mind which is under the in- 
fluence of truly pious feelings, 
views it as a wonderful exhibition 
of the goodness and forbearance of 
God, that there is not unspeakably 
more suffering than there is, in a 
world in which there is so much sin ; 
so ymuch awful provocation of a 
righteous and holy God—That not- 
withstanding it all, he spares rebels 
and blasphemers, crowns their lives 
with temporal mercies innumera- 
ble, continues to them the offers 
and invitations of mercy, and even- 
tually brings some of them to re- 
pentance and salvation. This leads 
me to remark, that the most con- 
spicuous and transcendent display 
of the goodness of God, ever made 
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to our world—or probably to the 
uniyerse—was the gift of his own 
coequal Son, to be our Saviour—To 
be the Saviour, at the expense of a 
life of hardship and suffering and 
a death of ignominy and agony 
united, of fallen, guilty, rebellious 
men; and thus to raise them from all 
the ruins of their apostacy, to be 
children of God, and heirs with his 
own dear Son, of an eternal inheri- 
tance, a kingdom of glory in the 
heavens. Here is a display of good- 
ness emphatically Godlike; a dis- 
play which, like all the other ways 
and works of God, surpasses the 
bounds of human comprehension. 

It is proper to remark, that the 
attribute of Mercy, is included in 
that of goodness, in the enumera- 
tion before us. Mercy isa particu- 
lar form, or kind of goodness; and 
to us sinners it is the most inter- 
esting form. “ Mercy is a readi- 
ness to forgive the guilty, and to 
remit deserved punishment—lIt is 
never Mercy to pardon, if it would 
not have been perfectly equitable 
and just to punish.”* Mercy is that 
attribute of God, of which the light 
of nature gives but feeble and du- 
bious intimations. The assurance 
of it comes, and can come, from re- 
velation only. None but the Being 
who was offended, could certainly 
tell that he would forgive. And 
guilt, which is always fearful and 
suspicious, required the strongest 
and most explicit assurance that it 
would, on the proper terms, be par- 
doned. This assurance could not 
be given but by an express revela- 
tion—and for ever blessed be the 
God of all goodness, it has thus been 
given; and given in connexion with 
that unspeakable gift of the Son of 
God, which assures pardon and ac- 
ceptance even to the chief of pe- 
nitent and believing sinners. 

It only remains, in considering 
the answer before us, to speak of 
Truth, as an attribute of God. 


* Witherspoon. 
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« Truth*—it has been well obsery. 
ed—is inseparable from infinite per- 
fection: for any departure from 
truth must be considered as arising 
from weakness, or necessity. What 
end could be served, to a self-suf.- 
ficient and all-sufficient Being, by 
falsehood or deception?” There is, 
perhaps, no one of the attributes of 
God more insisted on in holy writ, 
than truth. He is there charac- 
terized, by calling him “ the God of 
truth ;”? and it is affirmed that « it 
is impossible for God to lie.” He 
is true to his word; true to his co- 
venants ; true to his purpose ; true 
to his promises ; true to his threat- 
enings.—The great aggravation of 
the sin of unbelief, is that “it makes 
God a liar:”? and all false dealing 
with the God of truth, is represent- 
ed as involving guilt of the most 
awful kind. The tremendous doom 
of Ananias and Sapphira, was 
brought upon them because they 
had not merely “lied unto men, 
but unto God.” 

Thus have we taken a cursory 
and imperfect notice of the divine 
attributes. In what you have heard 
upon them, my aim has been to sug- 
gest the leading ideas which we de- 
rive, in regard to them, both from 
reason and revelation. Only-the 
leading ideas could be suggested— 
A whole lecture might have been 
employed on each attribute, with- 
out exhausting the subject. 

The practical inferences deriv- 
able from a consideration of the di- 
vine attributes, are both very nume- 
rous and very important. We cat- 
not however do more than direct 
your attention, in the briefest man- 
ner, to a few. 

1. Did we derive our being, and 
all our powers from God ; and are 
we constantly upheld, preserved 
and provided for, by him? Then 
how perfectly reasonable is it, thathe 
should require us to love, and serve, 
and obey him; and how unspeaka- 
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bly unreasonable, wicked and rebel- 
lious is it, im those who refuse 
their affections and obedience to 
their Creator, Preserver and Re- 
deemer—but give them all to his 
enemies? O that this could be 
seen in its proper light, and be felt 
with some degree of its proper force 
and impression ! 

2. Is God infinitely wise? How 
should this induce his covenant 
people, to trust him unreservedly 
to order for them the whole lot of 
life, and all that concerns them for 
time and eternity? What can they 
desire more, than that infinite wis- 
dom should choose for them that 
which is best —and this it will do 
assuredly. But how vain, as well 
as impious, are all the plots, and 
plans, and designs of the wicked, 
either to oppose the purposes of 
God, or to escape the punishment 
with which he has threatened them. 
Let them consider, in time, that 
there is “no knowledge, nor coun- 
scl, nor device against the Lord— 
He taketh the wise in their own craf- 
tiness, and carrieth the counsel of 
the froward headlong.” 

3. Considering the infinite power 
and truth of God, how safely may 
his children rely on the perform- 
ance of every word which their 
Heavenly Father hath spoken? 
How implicitly may they trust him, 
for a victory over sin, Satan and 
the world; saying “if God be for 
us, who can be against us?” and-for 
the discharge of any commanded 
duty, however difficult? saying with 
the apostle, «I can do all things 
through Christ, which strengtheneth 
me.’ But with what perfect ease, 
can this Almighty Being, blast and 
defeat all the power and efforts of 
his enemies? He has only to will it, 
and it is done. Oh how inexpres- 
sibly awful it is for a worm of the 
dust, however distinguished among 
his fellow worms, to fall into the 
hands of an Almighty avenger ! 
“Be wise, now, therefore, O ye 
kings, be instruct ye judges of 
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the earth—serve the Lord with fear 
—kiss the Son lest he be angry and 
ye perish from the way ohn his 
wrath is kindled but a little. Bles- 
sed are all they that put their trust 
in him.” 

4. When we consider the holi- 
ness of God, how deeply abased 
should the holiest man on earth be, 
in reflecting on the remainders of 
sin that yet cleave to him. It was 
a view of the holiness of God that 
laid Job in the dust of silence be- 
fore his Maker, and which made 
him “ abhor himself, and repent in 
dust and ashes.” And the very 
same effect it will always produce, 
on all who have the same right per- 
ceptions that Job had—And oh! 
how do these views endear our 
adorable Mediator, through whom 
we way approach this pure and 
spotless Being with acceptance— 
yea through whom we ourselves 
may, at last, be delivered from all 
the pollution, and from every stain 
of sin, and be raised to the high, and 
pure, and perfect enjoyment of a 
holy God. But alas! this is the 
attribute that unsanctified men ne- 
ver love to think of when they con- 
template the Deity—The thought 
of it immediately stirs up the re- 
bellion of their hearts, because they 
hate holiness! AIJl their views of 
God, therefore, when they think 
that they love him, are essentially 
defective. They love not the true 
God, but a being of their own ima- 

inations. 

5. From the justice of Ged, we 
infer the certain punishment and 
the tremendous doom, of all his ir- 
reconcilable enemies—Now they 
may break his laws and disregard 
his threatenings, but the hour is hast- 
ening when he will call them to his 
bar, and justice will take its course 
and have all its demands—-Oh the 
intolerable thought! 

But those who are washed in the 
Redeemer’s blood have nothing to 
fear, even from the justice of God 
—-All its demands have been satis- 
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fied by the atonement of their sure- 
ty, Saviour: ahd it unites with 
mercy in demanding the acquittal 
of all believers. «If we confess our 
sins he is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins.” 

6. Finally—Let the goodness of 
God fill the hearts of his people 
with gratitude; especially for the 
blessings of redemption, of which 
they have been made the partakers 
—For the unspeakable benefits 
which result from their adoption 
into the family of Christ; for the 
rich consolations that they derive 
from this high privilege on earth, 
and the incorruptible inheritance 
and glorious crown which it assures 
to them in heaven. 

* And knowest thou not, O man 
—QO impenitent sinner—that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to re- 
pentance! Consider that every act 
of sin which thou committest is an 
act of direct insult and rebellion 
against the best Being in the uni- 
verse ; against the source of all the 
good there is in the universe; 
against thy own first and greatest 
Benefactor; against the God who 
is upholding and preserving thee, 
and crowning thy life with loving 
kindness and tender mercy, at the 
very time thou art returning Him 
evil for good, by rebelling against 
Him. Where is any sense of duty? 
Where is any sentiment of grati- 
tude? Where sleeps every worthy 
principle and feeling of which thy 
heart 1s capable, if the goodness of 
God leadeth thee not to repent- 
ance ?—if it do not fill thy soul with 
shame and confusion by showing 
thee thy baseness ; if it do not break 
thy heart with grief and contrition 
for thy guilt; if it do not melt thy 
whole soul into penitential sorrow 
for all thy vileness ; if it do not lead 
thee to break off thy sins by repent- 
ance, and to return unto the Lord 
that he may have mercy upon thee, 
and to our God who will abundant- 
ly pardon. Amen. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE; 
PLAN FOR EDUCATING MINISTERs, 


Mr. Editor,—I was greatly pleas. 
ed with the enlightened and just 
remarks with which, in a late num- 
ber of the Advocate, you close your 
account of certain respectable Edy. 
cation Societies, connected with our 
Church in the United States, |] 
fully concur with you when you 
say, that, “ Among all the charities 
which are: now preferring their 
claims to the patronage of the reli- 
oo publick, none deserve a more 
iberal support than those which go 
to the support of Education Socie- 
ties.”—For, although persons who 
have but limited opportunities of 
obtaining information on this sub- 
ject, and persons who occasionally 
observe weak, unqualified, or im- 
prudent clergymen unemployed-- 
may imagine that there is no very 
pressing demand for an increase of 
the number of ministers ; they may 
be assured that they were never 
more egregiously deceived. If they 
could hear the frequent, importu- 
nate, and heart afflicting calls which 
are daily made for ministers from 
remote and destitute settlements; 
if they could witness the difficul- 
ties which almost ~wetasies 4 arise 
in supplying with Pastors the old- 
est and most established congrega- 
tions, when they providentially be- 
come vacant ;—if they would but 
cast one attentive and intelligent 
glance at the millions of nominal 
Christians in different parts of our 
land, who attend on no sanctuary, 
sanctify no sabbath, hear no word of 
life, and ask for no ministers, be- 
cause they care for none of these 
things, but surely need them not 
the less on this account ;—I say, if 
demurrers to the assertion, that an 
increase, and a great increase of 
ministers is exceedingly needed, 
could take one correct view of these 
facts as theygreally are, their 1m- 
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ressions on this whole subject 
would be totally altere |. 

But it may be asked, what can be 
done? Much is already doing by the 
church in her various branches ; and 
more and more, I hope, will be ac- 
complished, as Christians awake 
from their long and deplorable 
slumbers in relation to this subject. 
Education Societies, Female Cent 
Societies, and pious, publick spi- 
rited individuals, are directing their 
benevolence in this channel, and 
bringing forward numbers to the 
service of the sanctuary, who would 
otherwise have devoted their lives 
to secular labour. But there is one 
suggestion in reference to this mat- 
ter, which has often occurred to my 
mind, and which I will unceremo- 
niously throw out. It may take 
root, and bring forth a beneficial 
result to some precious youth, now 
pining in bepalens indigence, and 
whose case no one at present con- 
siders. ~ 

I have known some pious youn 
men, who, when they came to make 
choice of a profession, greatly pre- 
ferred the gospel ministry to any 
other, and would certainly heave 
chosen it, had they not supposed, 
either that they were destitute of 
somevwf those gifts which are consi- 
dered as indispensable to excel- 
lence in the ministerial office; or 
that their evidence of a call to that 
office, by the Spirit of God, was not 
sufficiently clear. On one, or the 
other, or both of these accounts, 
they have devoted themselves to 
other employments, and have pros- 
pered in them. I would most re- 
spectfully say to every such indi- 
vidual, Has it ever occurred to you, 

that, although you did not think 
yourself called to serve the church 
in the ministry of reconciliation, it 
is still in your power, perhaps, to 
promote the interests of religion as 
extensively and as effectually, as if 
you had devoted yourself to the sa- 
cred office ? Select some fervently 
pious, promising young man, who 
desires to be a minister, but who 
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has not the means of supporting 
himself in study. Encourage him; 
bring him forward ; allow him from 
time to time such aid as will enable 
him to pursue his studies with com- 
fort, until he shall be finally pre- 
pared for the pulpit. Do this, and 
you may be, indirectly, the means 
of preaching the gospel, for thirty 
or forty years together, to many 
thousands of your fellow crea- 
tures. Can an amount of funds ade- 
quate to such a purpose, possibly 
be put out to better interest than 
this? 

Again ; I have known a few seri- 
ous, excellent men—chiefly lawyers 
and physicians, who, after reaching 
the age of thirty, thirty-five, or for- 
ty years, lamented that they had 
not made choice of the ministry as 
a profession, in early life. They 
then saw in the profession an at- 
traction, and an importance which 
they never saw before—and thought 
they might have been far more use- 
ful in that, than in the employments 
which they had actually chosen. If 
I were to fall in with such a man 
again, [ would address him thus: 
“ You lament that you did not be- 
come a preacher of the gospel. I 
am glad to hear you say so. And if 
you are really in earnest, I can put 
you in the way, humanly speaking, 
of repairing the consequences of 
a lamented choice. It is too 

ate for you to change your profes- 
sion—And it is useless to sit down 
lamenting over a choice which can- | 
not now be recalled. But the case 
admits of an excellent remedy. 
Patronize and train up one who 
may be an ambassador of Christ in 
your stead. Perhaps this may be 
doing more real good to the church, 
than if you had preached yourself. 
Look round you. Select with care. 
Let the union of piety and talent be 
unquestionable, in the object of your 
choice. Adopt him as your eccle- 


siastical son. Educate him for the 
polit. and future generations may 
ave reason to rise up and call you 
blessed.”? 
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FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


LETTERS FROM AN AGED MINISTER OF 
THE GOSPEL TO HIS SON, ON THE 
DUTIES OF THE PASTORAL OFFICE. 


LETTER V. 


My dear Timothy—In my last 
letter I entered on the considera- 
tion of those parts of publick wor- 
ship which are purely devotional, 
and gave you my thoughts on 
psalmody. In my present letter, I 
solicit your attention to that im- 
portant part of the service of the 
sanctuary, which consists of Prayer. 

In calling this an important part 
of the worship of God’s house, you, 
I know, will not think that i have 
characterized it too highly. Many, 
you are aware, go farther than this. 
They contend that prayer is the 
most important part of publick re- 
ligious worship; and there are large 
denominations of Christians, who 
deliberately regard it in this light, 
and consider the preaching of the 
gospel as a subordinate concern. 
Others, on the contrary, regard the 
sermon, practically at least, as the 
principal part of publick worship, 
and treat the prayers which are offer- 
ed as something of inferior mo- 
ment—Accordingly, the former of 
these classes go to church chiefl 
to hear prayers, and the latter to 
hear sermons. I cannot say which 
of these parties [ think in the right, 
because it is my opinion that both 
of them are about equally wrong. 
Certain it is, that the preaching of 
the gospel always has been, and 
probably paket will be, the prin- 
cipal means of convincing and con- 
verting sinners; yet I believe it is 
no less certain that if the preach- 
ing of the gospel were not accom- 
panied with prayer—with prayer 
that it may become “ the power and 
the wisdom of God unto salvation ;” 
it would probably never avail to the 
conversion of a single sinner. Pub- 
lick prayer, moreover, is in itself a 
duty of great magnitude; a duty in 
which, as social beings and mem- 
bers of society, both civil and ec- 


clesiastical, we acknowledge in 
those relations, our dependance on 
God ; give him thanks for his many 
mercies; confess our many sins 
and great unworthiness; implore, 
through the mediation of the Re- 
deemer, the divine pardon; ask the 
blessings that we need; commit 
ourselves to the protection and care 
of Almighty God, and express our 
hope in bia mercy. ‘The direct na- 
tural influence of these acts of so- 
cial worship, to produce and che- 
rish the temper and graces of the 
Christian is, also, manifestly great. 
But whether it be comparatively 
greater than that which belongs to 
the preaching of the gospel, must 
depend wholly on the appointment 
and blessing of God; for without 
his blessing, neither the one nor 
the other will be effectual; and 
this blessing we are not to look for, 
in any other way than that which 
he has instituted. His institution 
is, that prayer and preaching should 
always be connected; and he has 
not told us which would do most 
good if they were separated—They 
ought never to be separated. We 
may say of all his institutions, what 
the Saviour has said‘ in regard to 
the marriage relation—* What God 
hath joined together let not man put 
asunder.” 

You perceive then that my opl- 
nion is, that all such comparisons 
as that which is formed between 
prayer and preaching in the house 
of God, are entirely improper, and 
ought never to be made. Yet we 
have seen that they are not only 
made, but have an extensive prac- 
tical.influence. In our church that 
influence, I am persuaded, is to di- 
minish unduly the importance.and 
efficacy of the devotional parts of 
publick worship. The origin of this 


evil may, I suspect, be traced back 
to the reformation from Popery: 
In avoiding the superstitious prac- 
tices of the Papists, in regard to the 
number, and length, and frequency 
of their formal prayers, to the al- 
most total neglect of preaching 
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from the divine word, the Protest- 
ant churches generally, were in 
danger of running to an opposite 
extreme: and as our church ts com- 
monly, and I apprehend justly, be- 
lieved to have sought to stand at a 
ereater distance than any other, 
from all the superstitious rites and 
usages of Popery, it was most like- 
ly that she would fall, as I think 
she has, into the extreme I have 
mentioned—Not indeed avowedly, 
not from any thing that appears in 
her publick standards, not in the 
views and feelings of her best and 
most enlightened members, but yet, 
as to general feeling and practice, 
really and lamentably. Our people, 
taken in mass, do not attach as 
much importance as they ought to 
the duty of prayer in the house of 
God—to the duty of attending on 
it punctually, seasonably, and de- 
voutly ; considering it as really and 
directly connected with their spi- 
ritual edification, as the preaching 
of the word. It is also, I fear, true, 
that we may here find the cause, at 
least in part, of the fact which I 
am about to state; and for the in- 
troduction of which with the greater 
advantage, as well as with a view 
to bear testimony against a preva- 
lent error, the remarks I have hi- 
therto made in this letter have been 
offered. 

It has long appeared to me a 
— defect in the training of men 
or the ministry in our church, that 
while so much has been made in- 
dispensable to fit them to speak to 
their fellow men, so little has been 
thought necessary to prepare them 
to speak to their Maker. Whence 
has this proceeded, if not—at least 
mm a considerable degree—from the 
cause to which I have already re- 
ferred? May we not give some- 
thing like the following account of 
this matter? The public sentiment 
in our church is, that as much ex- 
cellence is not to be demanded or 
expected in a clergyman’s prayers, 
as in his preaching. The language 
of this sentiment isthe preaching 


is the main thing. Ifa young man 
preaches admirably well, we will 
esteem and applaud him highly, al- 
though he prays only tolerably, nay, 
if in this he is sadly deficient. And 
this popular sentiment has the ef- 
fect to render both those who have 
the training of youth for the minis- 
try, and the youth themselves, less 
solicitous about qualifications for 
ably conducting the devotional 
parts of publick worship, than for 
an able management of the horta- 
tory part—This again, as its natu- 
ral consequence, reacts on the pub- 
lic sentiment, to fix and prolong its 
error. 

Can we specify other causes than 
that which is here assigned ; causes 
justifiable in themselves, and sufhi- 
cient to account for the omission 
in question—the omission of care 
and pains to qualify candidates for 
the gospel ministry to conduct pub- 
lick prayer, with an ability corres- 
ponding to that which they possess 
and display in preaching the gos- 
pel. Here I take it for granted— 
fully satisfied that in doing so I am 
borne out by undeniable facts—that 
a great part of our ministers, the 
younger ones especially, do actu- 
ally preach far better than they 
pray; and that at least one princi- 
pal reason of this is, that great 
pains are taken to qualify them to 
preach, and but little, comparative- 
ly, to teach them to pray. The in- 
quiry now is, can any sound and 
satisfying reason be assigned for 
this discrimination ? 

Has it been believed—I ask in 
the first place—that a truly pious 
young man, such as every candi- 
date for the gospel ministry is sup- 
posed to be, considering that he 
practises secret prayer, loves the 
duty, and often joins in social 
prayer with others, will need no 
additional instruction, no special in- 
formation, no particular reading 
and study, in relation to this sub- 
ject? or that whatever he may 
need, he will obtain by his own un- 
aided efforts, inquiry and industry? 
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This may seem plausible, and I 
suppose has really had some influ- 
ence in gece: | the discrimina- 
tion we are considering. Yet lam 


ersuaded that all reasoning of this 
ind is completely fallacious, in 
regard to the great majority of 
theological students ; and this with- 
out for a moment questioning the 
reality of their piety. The conclu- 
sion to which the considerations 
mentioned have led, is not war- 
ranted either by the nature of this 
subject, nor by the opinions of the 
best and most pious writers who 
have treated of it, nor yet by the ex- 
aca of the most of those who 

ave, without proper direction 
and assistance, attempted their 
own improvement; and above all, 
it is proved to be inconclusive, by 
the number of young men in the 
pulpit who preach at least tolera- 
bly, but whose prayers are any 
thing but edifying. 

Or does the omission in question 
proceed from supposing that when 
we pray we ought always to speak 
right pa the heart? To this I 
fully agree; but I remark that we 
ought also to do the very same 
when we preach: and yet we make 
much preparation for preaching; 
believing, I suppose, that a man is 
quite as likely to speak from the 


heart, when he knows what he is ' 


going to say, as when he does not. 

Or is instruction, information, 
and study, relative to the subject 
of prayer, believed to be super- 
seded by the special divine assist- 
ance which may lawfully be ex- 
pected by him who leads in publick 
devotion? Here again I observe, 
that we may as lawfully expect 
special aid in preaching the gospel 
as in prayer. Yet we judge, and 
I think rightly, that much prepara- 
tion for preaching is not only not 
superseded by the special assist- 
ance we may look for in this sa- 
cred employment, but that without 
preparation and furniture, or till 
these have in some good measure 
been acquired, we are chargeable 


with presumption, if we expect spe- 
cial assistance at all: and exactly 
the same, I verily believe, is true 
in regard to publick prayer. 

It seems tome that it ought not 
to be made even the subject of a 
question, whether what we pub. 
lickly address to God may law. 
fully be less correct in thought 
and expression, than that which we 
address to our fellow worms. Who 
will dare to affirm this? We have 
no such express precept in the 
whole volume of revelation in re- 
ference, to what we speak to men, 
as is given in regard to what we 
address to our Maker—“ Be not 
rash with thy mouth, and let not 
thy heart be hasty to utter any 
thing before God; for God is in 
heaven and thou upon earth ; there- 
fore let thy words be few.” It 
would be. easy to add to this pre- 
cept passages of scripture almost 
without end, all conspiring to show 
that prayer of every kind, and es- 
pecially social prayer, ought not to 
be a hasty, careless, or crude effu- 
sion, but a most considerate as well 
as sincere expression of our real 
wants, desires, and feelings. 

In secret, indeed, where the par- 
ty praying has no witness but the 
God who “trieth the reins and the 
heart,” I readily admit that lan- 
guage and arrangement are of little 
account. He “heareth the desires 
of the humble.” Right and fervent 
desires are here every thing; and 
that language is best, which will 
best cherish these desires, and in 
some measure satisfy ourselves 
that we have expressed them. Sighs 
and groans, or if the case require, 
the natural manifestations of joy 
and exultation, or in any case,, the 
most broken and incoherent ian- 
guage, if these or any of them, real- 
ly proceed from feelings which can- 
not be uttered, are not to be cen- 
sured, and should not be too r- 
gorously restrained. But it is fac 
otherwise when we are to be the 
mouth of others, who are to jolf 
with us in prayer—when those 1? 
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behalf of whom we speak cannot 
know what we mean but by what 
we say; when they will be greatly 
aided by keeping the parts of 
prayer in some good measure dis- 
tinct, and by an orderly arrange- 
ment of thought; when language 
must be used properly and correct- 
ly, as to its meaning, to enable 
them to adopt it as their own; when 
only those things should be express- 
ed, in which it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that Christians yogee! can 
and ought to join; when probably 
there are some present who would 
take occasion from lame and inconsi- 
derate expressions, to harden them- 
selves in a contempt of prayer, or 
to ridicule our method of perform- 
ing this duty; and when hesitat- 
ing and stammering, incorrect lan- 
guage and undue repetition, must 
necessarily mar the devotion even 
of the most devout. ‘There is no 
one who would more unreservedly 
condemn all merely artificial 
prayer than myself. The expres- 
sion, artificial prayer, is, indeed, 
little less than a solecism in lan- 
suage. There is, and can be, no 
such thing as prayer, properly 
‘speaking, where the heart is not 
engaged. Without this, the best 
language that can be used is worse 
than formality ; itis downright pro- 
faneness and solemn mockery. 
Every thing, therefore, that would 
hinder or restrain the spiritand grace 
of prayer is certainly tobe studiously 
avoided ; and every thing that will 
help and cherish these, is to be de- 
cisively approved and recommend- 
ed. The precise inquiry then is— 
how may the spirit and grace of 
prayer be most effectually pre- 
served and promoted, while we lead 
the devotions of, others in the pub- 
lick worship of God? Will the end 
in view be best promoted by leav- 
ing every thing, both as to matter 
and manner, to be suggested and 
prompted by the feelings of the 
moment? I know there are some 
who would answer affirmatively to 
this question, and who act accord- 
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ingly. But I must say that such 
answer and conduct appear to me 
extremely erroneous and hight y en- 
thusiastick. They are contrary to 
the entire spirit of the doctrines of 
our church; as you may see by con- 
sulting all the places where prayer 


is mentioned in our Confession of . 


Faith and Catechisms. But they 
are as directly opposed as any thin 
can be, to what is distinctly laid 
down in our “ Directory for Wor- 
ship,”? where it is said— We think 
it necessary to observe, that al- 
though we do not approve, as is 
well known,.of confining ministers 
to set, or fixed forms of prayer for 
publick worship; yet it is the in- 
dispensable duty of every minis- 
ter, previously to his entering on 
his office, to prepare and qualify 
himself for this part of his duty, as 
well as for preaching. He ought, 
by a thorough acquaintance with 
the holy scriptures; by reading the 
best writers on the subject; by me- 
ditation; and by a life of commu- 
nion with God in secret; to endea- 
vour to acquire both the spirit and 
the gift of prayer.—Not only so, 
but when he is to enter on particu- 
lar acts of worship, he should en- 
deavour to compose his spirit, and 
to digest his thoughts for prayer, 
that it may be performed with dig- 
nity and propriety, as well as to 
the profit of those who join in it; 
and that he may not disgrace that 
important service by mean, irregu- 
lar, or extravagant effusions.” 

I have hesitated whether I would 
say any thing farther on the point 
before us, after this most pertinent 
and excellent paragraph, extracted 
from the authoritative Directory of 
our church. Yet I incline, on the 
whole, to make a few additional re- 
marks. I wish to observe to you, 
that in prayer, as if all other reli- 
gious duties and eXercises, those 
who place great dependance on 
strong and sudden impulses, or on 
assistance to be afforded out of the 
ordinary course of the divine dis- 
pensations, are greatly in danger 
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both of personal delusion and of 
dishonouring religion. No person 
would dread more than myself, to 
say a word against the reality of 
divine influence and assistance, in 
every duty which we ever perform 
in a manner acceptable to God. I 
do also firmly believe that the Di- 
vine Spirit not only “helpeth our 
infirmities—and maketh interces- 
sion for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered,” but that both 
in publick prayer and preaching, 
he does often, in an extraordinary 
manner, enlighten, and strengthen, 
and elevate, and animate the pow- 
ers of the human soul. But how, 
and when, is divine assistance and 
influence bestowed? Not by irre- 
sistible impulses; not so that we 
can, at the time, certainly distin- 
guish them from the natural exer- 
che of the human faculties; not in 
oppesition or contrariety to any 
truth or word of holy scripture; not 
when we have been idle, and care- 
less, and remiss; not ordinarily 
when we have not tasked our natu- 
ral faculties for their best exertions 
and efforts. But after earnestly 
looking to God for the favour, we 
may hope that divine influence and 
aid will be mixed, if I may speak 
so, with study, and thought, and in- 
quiry, and diligence—that they 
will be afforded when we go to 
private or publick duty with the 
best preparation we can make; 
when we are suddenly and yet ma- 
nifestly called to duties for which 
we could not prepare; and when 
we take the written word for our 
guide, and act in no respect beside 
or beyond its directions. You per- 
ceive then that my opinion, corres- 
ponding I think with the import of 
holy scripture, is, that in prayer, as 
in other duties, we may hope to 
“pray with the Spirit,” when we 
have done all that we can, to “ pray 
with the understanding also.” Ex- 
perience, so far as my observation 
extends, goes to the full confirma- 
tion of this opinion. Those who 
pray in a manner almost or altoge- 


ther extemporaneous, do not, that | 
have ever seen, lead- publick devo. 
tion in the most advantageous man. 
ner. If they be men of some ta- 
lents and improvement, as the 
sometimes are, they will doubtless 
do better than those who are not 
thus gifted. But even in men of 
this description, there is a very 
great inequality in their perform- 
ances. If at some times they dre 
very fervent and animated, at 
others they are extremely dull, 
and uninteresting, and unedifying, 
Their praying, in general, bears no 
proportion to the excellence of 
their preaching. They dwell un- 
duly on some parts of prayer, and 
almost entirely neglect other parts. 
They often hesitate and repeat, in 
a very unbecoming, and sometimes 
even an offensive manner. But if 
we turn to those of this class who 
have no considerable portion of ta- 
lent or amplitude of furniture, we 
shall see them attempting to lead 
publick devotion—for in fact they 
do not lead it—in a manner which 
to me is truly shocking. It is fre- 
quently necessary to consider what 
we believe they intend to say, be- 
fore we can join with them at all; 
for what they really do say is some- 
times absurd, and sometimes, if 
strictly taken, absolutely profane. 
This, my dear son, is no exaggera- 
tion. I speak of what I have wit- 
nessed for myself, and witnessed 
with unfeigned sorrow and regret. 
Will you be ready to think, after 
putting together all that I have 
now said on the subject of publick 
prayer, that it is rather in favour ot 
forms of prayer, for the service of 
the sanctuary? No truly—if such 
seem to be its first aspect, its real 
tendency, if I understand myself, 
is exactly the other way. I have 
had occasion to speak of what 1s 
ractically defective and erroneous 
in our church; and I will indeed 
admit that a publick form of praye! 
if it were always reverently used, 
would be greatly preferable to that 
incoherent jargon—it deserves 0° 
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better name—which I have men- 
tioned and condemned. On this 
very ground, you will observe, the 
advocates of forms of prayer al- 
ways take their most advantageous 
stand. The incoherent utterers of 
devotional addresses, furnish the 
advocates of forms with the strong- 
est argument that they ever use. I 
would deprive them of this argu- 
ment—I will also say, that the very 
exceptionable manner in whic 
their forms are very frequently read 
and repeated, is, in my judgment, 
a full counterbalance to the broken 
manner in which the service is 
sometimes performed and attended 
toby us. But I rejoice to say that 
we can produce examples, and 
these not a few, of such a leading 
of publick devotion—such a perti- 
nence, such an appropriateness, 
such a fervency, such a copious- 
ness, in free prayer—as no forms 
ever did or can reach. This has 
sometimes been confessed even by 
those whose education and habits 
had all been in favour of forms ; and 
I find this whole matter so well 
stated and illustrated by Dr. Watts 
in his * Guide to Prayer,” that I 
will give it to you in his own words. 
“When an unskilful person 
speaks in prayer with a heaviness 
and penury of thought, with mean 
and improper language, with a false 
and offensive tone of voice, or ac- 
companies his words with awkward 
motions, what slanders are thrown 
upon our practice? A whole part 
of Christians is ridiculed, and the 
scoffer saith, we are mad. But 
when a minister or master of a fa- 
mily, with a fluency of devout sen- 
timents and language, offers his pe- 
titions and praises to God in the 
name of all that are present, and 
observes all the rules of natu- 
ral decency in his voice and ges- 
ture; how much credit is done to 
our profession hereby, even in the 
opinion of those who have no kind- 
ness for our way of worship? And 
how effectually doth such a per- 
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formance confute the pretended ne- 
cessity of imposing forms? How 
cloriously doth it triumph over the 
slanders of the adversary, and force 
a conviction upon the mind, that 
there is something divine and hea- 
venly among us? 

$ t eastnet represent this in a bet- 
ter manner than is done by an in- 
genious author of the last age, who 
being a courtier in the reigns of the 
two brothers, Charles and James 
the Second, can never lie under the 
suspicion of being a dissenter; and 
that is the late Marquis of Halifax. 
This noble writer in a little book 
under a borrowed character gives 
his own sentiments of things. He 
tells us that, ‘ he is far from relish- 
ing the impertinent wanderings of 
those, who pour out long prayers 
upon the congregation, and all from 
their own stock; a barren soil, 
which produces weeds instead of 
flowers; and by this means they 
expose religion itself, rather than 
promote men’s devotions. On the 
other side, there may be too great 
restraint put upon men, whom God 
and nature have distinguished from 
their fellow labourers, by blessing 
them with a happier talent, and by 
giving them not only good sense, 
but a powerful utterance too, has 
enabled them to gush out upon the 
attentive auditory, with a might 
stream of devout and unaffected 
eloquence. When a man so qua- 
lified, endued with learning too, 
and above all, adorned with a good 
life, breaks out inte a warm and 
well delivered prayer before his 
sermon, it has the appearancé of 
a divine rapture; he raises and 
leads the hearts of his assembly in 
another manner than the most com- 
posed or best studied form of set 
words can ever do: And the pray 
we’s, who serve up all their ser- 
mons with the same garnishing, 
would look like so many statues, or 
men ef straw in the pulpit, com- 
pared with those that speak with 
such a powerful zeal, that men are 
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tempted at the moment to believe 
heaven itself has dictated their 
words to them.’ ” 

If {need an apology for the length 
of this letter, I think I may easily 
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find. it in the importance of the sub. 


ject—which indeed must be conti- 


nued through another letter. The 
Lord be with you and bless you. 


‘ 








IMUuScellaneous: 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


Maxima pars vatum, pater et juvenes pa- 
tre digni, 
Decipimur specie recti : 
In vitium ducit culpz fuga, si caret arte, 
Hor. 
Mr. Editor,—Theological contro- 
versy, and indeed controversy of 
any kind, is, on its own account, 
disagreeable to every pious mind. 
Still, it need not be sin to us, can- 
didly, conscientiously, and even 
controversially, to debate on the to- 
icks of revealed truth, and with 
respect to differences of sentiment 
which exist in the same - family of 
faith. The distinction between a 
« Calvinist of the old school” and 
one of the new, is recognised, I see, 
in page 129, of your March num- 
ber. You know that our presbyte- 
rian community are in fact divided 
—technically, I hope, not essen- 
tially, not inimically, not toto clo 
—on the subject of systematick 
theology. ‘The difference is not at 
all so great as the common enemy 
would misrepresent it, nor even as 
some sincere brethren have suppo- 
sed. It is also conscientious on both 
sides ; and therefore piety to our 
common and: glorious Lord, ought 
to constrain us to mutual forbear- 
ance. If ever there was a proper 
sphere for the exercise of this love- 
ly grace, it exists at present in our 
church ; and [ am persuaded that 
in proportion as the two schools be- 
come acquainted with each other, 
age jealousy, and scorn— 
those unlovely passions of “ the ald 
man,” will subside, and be gradu- 
ally superseded by sensations at 
once more pleasant and more pure 
—“ And pa said unto Lot, let 


. * * 


there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between me and thee,—for we pr 
BRETHREN.” Minor differences in 
doctrinal religion have always ex- 
isted in the church of God; have 
always lamentably constituted a 
part of the imperfection of the 
church militant. I am not advo- 
cating imperfection of any kind, 
nor apologizing for it: but, let him 
that is consciously without it, issue 
the declaration of war, and hurl the 
first missile of commenced hostili- 
ties. Perfect orthodoxy is the su- 
blime monopoly of the church tri- 
umphant. Here we are infantile, 
puerile, and in our minority ; there 
we “ put away childish things” and 
are invested with intellectual man- 
hood ; with knowledge in _perfec- 
tion, and with truth, and holiness, 
and joy, without alloy or deficiency. 
“ For we know in part, and we pro- 
phesy in part—For now we see 
through a glass, darkly ; but then 
face to face: now I know in part, 
but then shall I know, even as also 
I am known.” 

You will correctly suspect by this 
time, that I am not one of the “old 
school,” and perhaps demand an 
avowal of my object in this commu- 
nicatidn. It is, sir, with unfeigned 
diffidence, with no pledge of able 
discussion, and without much desire 
of victory, that I adventure, more 
as an inquirer than a disputant, 0 
say something on the other side of 
the question, now sub judice, 10 
your review of Dr. Murdock’s sé!- 
mon. Equal to the importance of 
the subject of atonement, are its 
vastness, its céntral position, 20 
its radiations in the circle of eva- 
gelical truth—from which its 1m 
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portance results. The clergy ought 
deeply to feel erga Deum patrem- 

ue luminum, as they ought pray- 
erfully and habitually to utter, their 
need of divine illumination and di- 
rection on this immensely impor- 
tantarticle. How momentous it was 
in the conception of the apostolick 
hero of our faith, in whom the 
church at Jerusalem “glorified 
God,”” may be inferred not only 
from all his writings, but briefly 
from that single sentence in which 
he presents us with the centre of 
his creed, the soul of his religion, 
the glory of his hope, and the sum of 
his preaching—* for I determined 
not to know any thing among you, 
save Jesus Christ and him crucifi- 
ed.’? [ think, reverend and dear sir, 
you will agree with me in all I can 
express in favour of its importance 
“every way, chiefly” to the minis- 
ters of Christianity. In view of 
their peculiar personal and official 
responsibility, and of the impartial 
award which the “ fire’? will make, 
in testing what alone is incombus- 
tible in a professional structure— 
“for the day shall declare it, be- 
cause it shall be revealed by fire ; 
and the fire shall try every man’s 
work, of what sort it is’”»—who is 
there that needs not at all to ques- 
tion whether he be right, or can 
think it any more his interest than 
his duty to be wrong? Our ambition 
ought not to aim so low as to be 
“saved, yet so as by fire.” We 
ought sedulously to attempt the 
rearing of an imperishable edifice 
of “gold, silver, and precious 
stones,” upon the only “ foundation 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ”’"— 
within, and throughout, and around 
which, as its harmless investing 
element, the “ fire’? might expatiate, 
only to evince, like that of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the inconsumable supe- 
riority of a fabrick protected by “the 
form—of the Son of God.?? “What 
an ordeal awaits our high-prized, 
vaunted orthodoxy, to record its 
‘glory, honour, and immortality,” 

Vor. H.—Ch. Adv. 


if genuine—its eternal degradation, 
if spurious! 

As this paper is intended merely 
as introductory to some others that 
may follow it, so—if I have ever 
practically honoured the saying of 
Solon, Vvw6s ceavrov—I can assure 
you, dear sir, that I also intend this 
as a specimen of the spirit, with 
which my future communications 
shall be characterized. In investi- 
gating sentiments, in discriminat- 
ing truth from error, principles, not 
persons, must of course be my mot- 
to. Nor, are you to infer from this 
announcement that a movement as 
mnighty as the expedition of Xerxes 
is contemplated—Perhaps I shail 
be contented, and yourself and 
readers gratified, with an early exit 
from the scene, as I have entered it 
abruptly—desirous more to benefit 
than amuse, and anxious mainly to 
provoke other and abler actors to 
the boards, that the spirit and in- 
terest of the performance may be 
sustained, and both sides of the ar- 
gument equally supported and fair- 
ly exhibited, to the many spectators 
that attend the monthly recitals of 
your excellent publication. I wish 
for your sake, and more for the 
cause you “ advocate,” that the at- 
tendance was more crowded and 
general. Perhaps this object, which 
we unite in desiring, may be faci- 
litated by a little “ new school” in- 
fluence in a controversial way; yet 
devoid of the asperity which is so 
often the bane of professed investi- 
gation. Concordemus differre, if 
not too paradoxical to have any 
meaning, is a sentiment which con- 
troversy among Christian brethren, 
who know their common privileges 
and obligations, needs not violate 
and could easily honour. <A de- 
monstration of this has been hap- 
pily furnished, quite recently, in 
the amicable correspondence and 
manly interchange of argument be- 
tween two distinguished and excel- 
lent brethren, in whose controversy 
the common enemy can see nothing 
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to scandalize him, and their com- 
mon friends, at least some of them, 
say the substantial difference is 
merely geographical, i. e. as great 
as the distance between Princeton 
and Andover; or, in other words, 
that if they were locally and collo- 
quially associated for a twelve- 
month, they would imperceptibly 
assimilate into final identity of sen- 
timent! I am not so sanguine with 
respect to any human perfectibility 
in this world—anticipating this 
glorious consummation alone in that 
eternity where truth will live in the 
light and perfection of God. 


ZETA. 


Editorial Remarks. 

When in our number for July 
last, we published the first part of 
an essay entitled “ Remarks on the 
Atonement, with special reference 


to its extent”—remarks, many of 


which we knew did not exactly ac- 
cord with the opinions of a large 
proportion of the clergy of our 
church, we invited a temperate dis- 
cussion of this important topick of 
theology, in the pages of the Chris- 
tian Advocate; and we promised 
that those who differed from the au- 
thor of the essay then in a course 
of publication, should be heard im- 
mediately after him, if such should 
be their choice. ‘Till the present 
time, we have looked in vain for 
any thing that we were authorized 
to publish in reply. One letter on 
the subject was sent us; but the 
writer seemed unwilling that it 
should be made publick. We have 
given a ready insertion, therefore, 
to the foregoing paper; although in 
doing so we have departed from a 
rule which we believe is generally 
adopted by the editors of miscella- 
nies—that when a series of essays is 
promised, more than the first, or 
even the second number, must be in 
hand, before the publication is com- 
menced. But we are pleased with 
the Christian spirit of this writer ; 
and if it shall continue to be appa- 
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rent, as he intimates and we con- 
fide that it will, we think we shal} 
have no objection to his proceed- 
ing, as far probably as his wishes 
may carry him. We have another 
security against any thing that we 
may think improper for us to pub- 
lish. We stated in the prospectus 
to our work that “it was intended, 
and should always be employed, to 
vindicate and explain in a season- 
able, temperate and candid manner, 
the Presbyterian system, both as to 
doctrine and church government.” 
In conformity with this avowal, we 
never have admitted, and we never 
will admit, into our miscellany, any 
direct attack on the government, 
nor any manifest denial of the 
great doctrines of the Presbyterian 
church. Call this bigotry, or nar- 
rowness, or old school partiality, or 
illiberality, whatsoever, it is our 
rule, and: by it we shall abide. Nor 
do we covet any patronage of which 
an adherence to this rule will de- 
prive us. If we are asked—are you 
afraid that you could not repel at- 
tacks that might be made on your 

overnment, or your doctrines? 
Ve answer no—We feel compe- 
tent and prepared to defend both, 
and we have promised to do 80, 
whenever we see them attacked in 
such a manner as, in our judg- 
ment, to require a defence. But 
the attack shall not be commenced 
in our own pages. We are not g0- 
ing to present our bosom to a dead- 
ly thrust, because we are confident 
we can parry it. We are not going 
to administer a dose of poison, be- 
cause we are sure we have an él- 
fectual antidote. Such experiments 
we confess are not to our Jiking: 
We know they are cried up as indi- 
cations of a noble and liberal spirit, 
and of confidence in a good cause; 
but still we will have none of them. 
We believe that he who gives cil 
culation, especially the first circu 
lation, to islechond, must himself be 
criminally indifferent, if not dect- 
sively hostile to truth. We believe: 
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too, that undisturbed safety is bet- 
ter for our readers than even an ef- 
fectual defence; and that it is not 
wise to spread the temptation of 
error before them, under the no- 
tion that we can’ sufficiently warn 
and guard them against it. 

Our friend Zeta will therefore 
see the limits, beyond which, if he 
should desire to travel, our miscel- 
lany cannot be his vehicle—Here 
we shall stop, however abruptly— 
the publick standards of the Pres- 
byterian church determine our li- 
mits. But we frankly declare that 
we have no apprehension that Zeta 
will attempt, or wish, to go beyond 
our bounds. He is avowedly a 
Presbyterian, and we believe a tru- 
ly conscientious man ; and we see 
not how either he, or any such man, 
can reconcile it with integrity or 
any Christian principle, to retain a 
connexion with a church whose 
standards he has once solemn! 
adopted, but now finds that he dis- 
likes its government, or disbelieves 
and wishes to subvert its doctrines. 
Neither have we said all this, nor the 
half of it, merely in reference to our 
correspondent Zeta. But like most 
other journalists, we have taken 
what we thought a favourable op- 
portunity to say something that we 
wanted to say, that our patrons and 
correspondents might understand 
us distinctly. We hate all disguise 
and double dealing ; and we desire 
no support that is grounded on mis- 
take. We think that we have left 
ourselves range enough for discus- 
Sion and debate truly liberal; and 
we shall make it our aim never to 
exercise a criminal partiality, never 


to yield to an unchristian temper, | 


and never to violate the laws of 
Christian candour. 


Sa 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


It is to be regretted that in the 
unexampled diffusion of religious 
intelligence which has taken place 
within a few years, so little is said 
“oncerning some of the most impor- 


tant portions of the world. What 
we receive from Europe is so pure- 
ly English, that we never obtain 
more than a sidelong glance at the 
Continent. This is easily accoun- 
ted for, when we remember the hos- 
tile attitude in which the British 
government has, until recently, 
stood with respect to the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms. The noise of war- 
fare and battle having ceased, we 
begin to hear the milder accents of 
Christian solicitude, and to witness 
the nobler feats of Christian exer- 
tion. Itis my intention in this pa- 
per to make.a few remarks on the 
present condition of France. And 
surely, in whatever point of light it 
is viewed, we could not be sum- 
moned to a more worthy theme for 
contemplation. Melancholy as the 
survey 1s, it was not always so. For 
a hundred years after the reforma- 
tion, France was one of the garden- 
spots of the Church—among the 
fairest portions of Protestant Chris- 
tendom. ‘The influence of the queen 
of Navarre, and the apostolical la 

bours of Calvin, Beza, Farrel, Viret 
and others, early obtained for the 
reformed doctrines, a most exten- 
sive diffusion in that kingdom. The 


churches had each a plurality of 


pastors, were Calvinistic in their 
doctrines and Presbyterian in their 
form of government. The innumer- 
able vexations to which they were 
exposed from Popish intolerance, 
were removed about the close of the 
16th century, by the famous edict 
of Nantes, which was issued b 

Henry IV. The days which follow- 
ed were too prosperous either for 
the welfare of the Huguenots them- 
selves, (for so the French Christians 
were termed) or for the composed 
inspection of their Popish country- 
men. ‘The siege of Rochelle in 
1628, was the first signal for the 
violation of solemn treaty stipula- 
tions; and after a long succession 
of grievances the finishing blow was 
given to the hopes of the Protes- 
tants by the revocation of the edict 
in 1685. This violation of every 
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bond, human and divine, of every 
obligation of clemency and justice, 
was effected at the instigation of 
Richelieu, prime minister ‘of Louis 
XIV. The day after this nefarious 
breach of publick faith, an order 
was issued, requiring all who would 
not embrace the Romish communion 
to depart the kingdom instantly. 
Multitudes, to the amount of about 
800,000, gathering up the move- 
able fragments of their wealth, fled, 
and carried the arts, morals and 
choicest population of France into 
Switzerland, Holland, England, and 
North America, in which countries 
they found an asylum from oppres- 
sion. The Papists were not yet sa- 
tisfied. ‘The first order was imme- 
diately followed by another, forbid- 
ding them to quit the country. 
Many of the refugees were arrested 
in the highways and seaports. Re- 
giments of soldiers were quartered 
in their houses to dragoon them 
into the faith. ‘Their churches were 
shut, their pastors murdered, their 
females violated, and their houses 
burned. Many were the families 
that took refuge in the fastnesses of 
inountains, but many more were 
they whose bones lay burnt under 
the smoking ruins of their dwell- 
ings. This i is no exaggeration. The 
report of these transactions, enough 
we should think to melt the heart 
of barbarism itself, was received at 
Rome with the most public demon- 
strations of joy and thanksgiving. 
After such thorough extermination, 
where are we to look for the Pro- 
testant Church of France? A rem- 
nant of oppressed people only re- 
mained, after the fury of the perse- 
cution was over. They could say 
as they met in their place of wor- 
ship, “ Here Abaddie once taught.” 

—*So many years ago Claude, 
or Daillé, ‘or Pictet, preached 
here.” But alas, those apostolick 
men were gone! and the residue of 
their spirit rested not on their suc- 
cessors—The stupor of the shock 
they had received, continued for 
more than a century. 
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Infidelity in the mean time had, 
with an unobserved hand, been tak- 
ing away the key-stone which up. 
held the arch of empire. The storm 
of the French revolution came— 
and alike laid prostrate the magni- 
ficent Romish Cathedral and the 
humbler edifice of the Protestant 
Church. That troubled season pass- 
ed by—and Bonaparte, with a libe- 
rality which reflects the highest ho- 
nour on his political sagacity, grant- 
ed the fullest toleration to all reli- 
gious sects. But the unceasing 
warlike operations of his reign had 
generated a military spirit, which 
exterminated every other passion. 
The only education was military, 
and war as a matter of course be- 
came the profession of every young 
man. The tacticks of this world 
had displaced all relish for the dis- 
cipline which is necessary for the 
next. 

Upon the restoration of the roy- 
al casa , all attention to religion 
had so lisappeared even among the 
Roman Catholicks, that it was 
judged expedient to send forth a 
host of missionaries, who should beat 
up for recruits to the standard of 
the Pope ; but among the majority 
of the people the pr riest was des- 
pised as a hypocrite, and the mis- 
sionary as the agent of imposture. 
After all that has been done, it is 
no unusual thing to enter a splen- 
did chapel, and find not more than 
a score of persons attending mass. 
The Reformed enjoy legal tolera- 
tion under the Bourbon. dynasty ; 
but it is accompanied with many 
unjust restrictions. No foreigner, 
for instance, can become a settled 
pastor in their churches ; and none 
of their preachers are allowed to 
address more than nineteen per- 
sons, unless it is in a church or li- 
censed house. Of a population of 
about 30 millions, 2 or 3 millions 
may be ranked among the Protes- 
tants, who form 570 congregations. 
Let a few facts guide us in an esti- 
mate of their religious character. 

The Lord’s day (the strict ob- 
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servance of which is such an unfail- 
ing criterion of prosperous Chris- 
tianity) is, in scarcely any part of 
France, or even the whole conti- 
nent of Europe, kept with what we 
should term decent respect. Twen- 
ty theatres every Sabbath evening 
throw open their doors to receive 
the giddy population of Paris, who 
are accounted very religious if they 
have attended a single service in 
the forenoon. In this Maelstroom 
of dissipation, the Protestant as 
well as the Catholick may be seen 
circling. A few years since two 
clergymen quarrelled, a challenge 
was passed and accepted. ba 
met and fought, neither was killed, 
and each continues to carry 
‘‘ Weekly to church his book of wicked 
prayers,” 

without giving any apparent offence 
to the publick sense of decorum. 
There is no impropriety in report- 
ing what is sufficiently accredited 
—that one of the most distinguish- 
ed ministers of Paris, retains a fe- 
male with whom he lives on terms 
too indelicate to be mentioned. 

If these data are any indication of 
a laxity of morals, the appearances 
of a corruption of doctrine are still 
more alarming. The creeping pes- 
tilence of Meology has been movin 
among the clergy, and like the Sa- 
myel of the desert, whenever breath- 
ed, instant putrefaction takes place 
through the whole system. By this 
detestable Meology is meant a mea- 
gre, heartless, God-denying hetero- 
doxy, which is nothing better than 
baptized infidelity. Its chief seat 
is in the German universities, 
whence it has been gradually ex- 
tending its influence; and many 
there are in Switzerland and 
France, who have drunk in the poi- 
son at those fountains. If these 
things be so, then the Gallican 
church must be in a deplorable con- 
dition. The little leaven which 
should have leavened the mighty 
mass about it, has lost its ferment- 
ing qualities. Let us not, however, 
say, like the prophet Elijah, ready to 


die under the juniper tree—that God 
has not a remnant left among that 
people. An animating process of 
renovation has, we think, commenc- 
ed. Some of the agents employed, 
and the pleasing indications of suc- 
cess, are next to be mentioned.— 

Among these may be ranked as 
the first, the Bible Society of Paris, 
with its forty or fifty auxiliaries, es- 
tablished in the most important ci- 
ties. It was ascertained that for more 
than twenty years, not a single edi- 
tion of the scriptures had been pub- 
lished in France, previous to an im- 
pression printed by the Britishand 
Foreign Bible Society! Bible socie- 
ties are now warmly patronised, 
and when the agent from the Parent 
institution proceeded to Lyons to 
establish another there, the con- 
course of people was so immense 
that it was found necessary to ad- 
dress them in the open air. Roman 
Catholicks had objected to the dis- 
tribution of the Bible in the verna- 
cular tongue, that they were not 
translated from the authorized vul- 
gate. To remove this objection, 
versions from the Latin have been 
made by Professor Van Ess, in Ger- 
many, and the Baron de Sacy, in 
France—men who are themselves 
papists yy profession. 

The Missionary Society insti- 
tuted in the meat | metropolis, em- 
ploys Mr. King, a young American, 
in Palestine; and like all other mis- 
sionary institutions it has reacted 
most beneficially on the church at 
home. A more general attention to 
the things which God is doing 
through the earth is excited, and 
has led to the general observance 
of the monthly concert of prayer in 
the southern districts. 

Very great exertions have been 
made to introduce the Lancasterian 
method of teaching; and schools of 
mutual instruction, as they are call- 
ed, are now very numerous. 

But it is chiefly by the “ foolish- 
ness of preaching” that God chooses 
to accomplish every great moral 
revolution, and the pulpit 
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** Must stand acknowledged, while the 
world shall stand, 

“The most important, and effectual 
guard, 

*‘Support, and ornament of virtue’s 
cause.” 


A. small number of zealous and able 
ministers of the Gospel are to be 
found in.a few of the most impor- 
tant posts in the country. M. Mar- 
tin, of Bordeaux, M. Lessignol, of 
Montpelier, and M. Malan, of Ge- 
neva, are not unknown to the Chris- 
tian publick. The latter gentleman 
has been excommunicated by his 
fellow clergymen for his firm and 
noble defence of orthodoxy—It is 
a true saying, that the chair of Cal- 
vin is now occupied by Servetus. 
In Germany (to take a lateral ex- 
cursion (two men have arisen in the 
bosom of the Roman Catholick 
church, each of whom well deserves 
the title of “ Leuconomas redivi- 
vus.”’ Lindell, by his bold and 
faithful preaching of the Gospel, 
drew upon him the odium of the 
Popish ecclesiastics, who were about 
to shut him up in a monastery for 
life. But receiving an invitation 
from Prince Galitzin to go to St. 
Petersburg, they dared not detain 
him. He has since renounced all 
connexion with the Romish hie- 
rarchy. 

The other luminary of the Ger- 
man church is Gossner. The un- 
bounded popularity of this man of 
God attracts vast crowds wherever 
he preaches. He has been known 
to address from 25 to 30,000 per- 
sons in the open air. His useful 
zeal could not burn long without 
enkindling the spirit of persecution. 
He was thrown into prison and con- 
fined for six months, when he was 
released at the solicitation of the 
emperor Alexander, who had him 
transported to the Russian capital. 
There he is preaching now with a 
great blessing upon his labours, in 
a church which will contain 8 or 
10,000 persons, but which never 
admits the one half of those who 
wish to hear him. In the north of 
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Germany there has been a very ge. 
neral religious excitement of late 
and such is the diffusion of enlight. 
ened views, that the whole of that 
portion of central Europe is nearly 
ready to throw off the yoke of the 
Pope en masse. In Switzerland too, 
the labours of a Catholick priest, 
named Boos, have been much bless. 
ed. He has published a work on 
Justification, which contains that 
very view of this doctrine which 
Luther pronounced to be the “arti. 
culus stantis, vel cadentis eccle. 
siee.”” 

But to return: the benevolen: 
enterprise of British Christians, 
instituted in the year 1818, the 
ConTINENTAL Sociery, whose ob- 
ject was to spread the knowledge 
of the Gospel in France, by assist. 
ing local preachers of an evangeli- 
cal stamp, and employing agents to 
traverse the country in all direc. 
tions, carrying with them the ever. 
lasting Gospel. From 12 to 200! 
these ec itinerants have beer 
in this manner constantly occupied. 
In many instances they have beer 
received with open arms by the set- 
tled pastors, to whom they have 
been useful by directing their minds 
to clearer views of the truth, and 
encouraging them in their evange- 
lical diligence. Many a destitute 
and scattered flock of Jesus Christ, 
has by them heard the voice of the 
Great Shepherd, and many and 
signal have been the cases of con- 
version under their ministrations. 
If memory serves, it was by the 
—— of one of these evange- 
ists that a very extensive revival 
took place in one of the cantons of 
Switzerland, in which 17 ministers 
were brought to the experimental 
knowledge of the truth. In the 
valleys of Piedmont, so sacred to 
every pious recollection, they have 
visited the Waldenses, a people 
who are now about 18,000 in num- 
ber, and who would hail the coming 
of Gospel labourers among them 
with transport. They have also 
heard of a congregation of 400 shep- 
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herds on the French side of the Py- 
renean mountains, who have had no 
minister since the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, but who still meet 
together every Sabbath, to read the 
scriptures and pray. 

Connected with the Continental 
Society is a singular and useful 
class of men—the Colporteurs. 
These are pious young men who 
travel through the villages with Bi- 
bles and tracts. ‘They visit from 
house to house, inquiring for those 
who are destitute of the word of 
life, have much religious conversa- 
tion with the inhabitants, and fre- 
quently drop a short exhortation to 
the little companies that cluster 
around their package of Bibles. 
They usually call on the Romish 
curé or curate, and have found 
many of them who had never seen 
a New Testament before! a book 
which in many instances they have 
purchased with eagerness. 

From the preceding statements 
it is evident that this “ great na- 
tion,” as it has styled itself, isin an 
interesting and hopeful condition. 
Never since the reformation have 
the fields appeared so white for the 
harvest. What a triumph to the 
church would it be if France should 
be Christianized! There is not a 
country on the globe, which from 
its loeation, resources or influence, 
could be more instrumental in the 
universal propagation of the Gos- 
pel. Frenchmen have in our asso- 
clations become so much connected 
with warfare and bloodshed, that 
we have almost forgotten that they 
are immortal beings, and as suscep- 
tible of a religious influence as any 
other people. In our endeavours 
to spread the Gospel through the 
World, it becomes us not to over- 
look a nation who are highly civi- 
lized, who have their language fix- 
ed, and the Bible translated, who 
are accessible, and many of them 
desirous to be taught, and who, once 
evangelized themselves, possess the 


means of extending the blessin 
far and wide. . . 


An American, for obvious rea- 
sons would, in that country, find a 
much more direct way to the hearts 
of the people than an Englishman. 
Why then does not the American 
church send her messengers of sal- 
vation to them, and thus more effec- 
tually repay the debt of gratitude 
we owe for their timely assistance 
in our revolutionary struggle, than 
by despatching a rity, the line to 
bring the venerable La Fayette to 
our shores? Is it not time that we 
had such an institution as the Con- 
tinental Society of London? The 
maintenance of missionaries in that 
country would be as cheap as in any 
part of the world. We trust there 
are young men who are willing to 
go upon so noble an enterprise— 
who, ready to spend their lives in 
the propagation of the gospel, would 
desire no more pleasurable employ- 
ment than to go forth and scatter 
the seed of truth wherever there 
was soil to receive it, within an in- 
closure, or without one. That sin- 
gular interest and commotion which 
the first faithful declaration of the 
truth produces in a_ population 
where it has been long unheard, 
might be expected in this case, and 
a generation of Frenchmen might 
rise up to bless the men who had 
sought the things which are Jesus 
Christ’s, while so many were seek- 
ing the things which were their own. 
France, which has been fertilized 
more than almost any other country 
by the blood of martyrs, and signal- 
ized more than any other by awful 
displays of human sacsaiie and the 
triumphs of irreligion—France may 
yet, in a more remarkable manner 
than any other country, experience 


the energies of divine grace. 
j. S. C. 


I 


EXTRACTS 
From the Evangelical Magazine for March; 
1824, 


Dr. Watts possessed a weak 
though musical voice, and for many 
years was afflicted with nervous ir- 
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ritability, (which, by the by, the 
Doctor took to be Paul’s “thorn in 
the flesh”?) which unfitted him for 
a public speaker. On occasion of 
some publick meeting of Dissenters, 
the Doctor attempted to speak, but 
could not be well heard; the famous 
Thomas Bradbury being also pre- 
sent, observing this, cried out, 
“ Brother Watts, shall I speak for 
you??? To this the Doctor, in a 
vein of good humoured irony, re- 
plied, “« That would be kind indeed, 
Brother Bradbury, for you have 
often spoken against me;’’ which 
was well known to have been the 
case. 


Bishop Bagot’s Advice to a Young 
Clergyman. 


Read more than you write, and 
copy more than you compose, for 
the first five years of your minis- 
try. Let the fathers and the old 
divines of the last century be your 
study; make your commonplace- 
book the treasury of your mind. I 
do not wish you to employ much of 
your time in reading modern divi- 
nity, as this for the most part con- 
sists of new nothings, wire-drawn 
from old truths. I would rather 
advise you to dig for the pure ore 
in the mine, than content yourselves 
with the current coin of the age. 
Let the scriptures be your constant, 
as they will always prove your infal- 
lible, test; make them the support 
of your principles, and they will al- 
ways be the incontrovertible wit- 
ness to your orthodoxy. For ever 
bear in mind you ought not to be 
preachers only, you must be teach- 
ers of your respective flocks; and 
oratory is to be cultivated rather as 
an useful auxiliary, than an essen- 
tial property. I am sorry to say, 
for the credit of the pulpit and the 
sincerity of its hearers, that I have 
more frequently found popular 
preachers to be unsound divines, 
than sound divines to be popular 
preachers. Be faithfulness rather 


than fame your chief object; to the 


Extracts. 
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judicious parts of your congrega- 
tions this will always be acceptable; 
and it is too much to sacrifice your 
sincerity to those who seek amuse- 
ment rather than instruction from 
the exercise of your sacred func- 
tion. 


Theological Gleanings. 


As soon as pride is humbled 
enough, not to enter into contro- 
versy with God about the justice of 
his own declarations, every man 
confesses himself a guilty sinner, 
in danger of eternal ruin.— Venn. 

Ministers are, in general, apt to 
make too wide a distinction be- 
tween seekers and believers. A 
man must have some degree of 
saving grace and of true faith, be- 
fore ever he can seek Christ in ear- 
nest.—.Vadan. 

A soul may truly go to Christ, 
though with a trembling heart; and 
may truly receive Christ, though 
with a trembling hand.—Pike and 
Hayward. 

Prove your conversion, and you 
need not doubt of your election— 
Alliene. 

Faith takes God at his word, and 
depends upon him for the whole of 
salvation. God is good, and there- 
fore he will not,—He is true and 
faithful, therefore he cannot,—de- 
ceive me. I believe he speaks as 
he means, and will do what he says. 
—Mr. Ryland, Sen. 

Either exercise your graces, or 
Satan will exercise your corrup- 
tions; as one bucket descends ano- 
ther rises.—Gurnal. 

Many plead for those opinions 
and notions upon which they would 
be loth to venture their souls in 
dying hour. I value more the judg-. 
ment of a dying saint, about justi- 
fication, than all the wrangling dis- 
putes of learned men.—T. Coles. 

Go to dying beds ;—there you 
will learn the true worth of deliver- 
ance from condemnation by the 
death of Christ. Ask some ago- 
nizing friend ; he, and he alone can 
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tell you, what a blessing it is, to 
have the king of terrors converted 
into a messenger of peace.— Hervey. 


A New Idea. 


When the Abbe Sicard had 
brought his deaf and dumb pupil, 
Massieu, to conceive the idea of the 
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Author of the Universe, he cried, 
“Let me go to my father and mo- 
ther, to inform them of this happ 
news!”? The youth concluded that 
his parents were ignorant of this 
truth, because he had till then been 
ignorant of it; he thought that idea 
as new to all mankind as it was to 
himself. 


RE 


The following epitaph on the celebrated Dr. Samuet Jounson, appears 


in the late publication of the 


private Correspondence of the Poet 


Oow- 


per; and was written by him immediately after the Doctor’s death. We 


have never hefore seen it. 


We think it would have past the review of 


the great critic and moralist himself, could he have examined it, with less 
censure than he has bestowed on most of the epitaplis of Pope. 

It appears that Cowper, and his friend Newton, had feared that John- 
son’s piety was not more than formal till near the time of his death; and 


that they believed it then became real or evangelical. 


We mention this 


as explanatory of the words—* And faith at last.” 


EPITAPH ON DR. JOHNSON, 


Here Johnson lies—a sage by all allow’d, 

Whom to have bred, may well make England proud ; 
Whose prose was eloquence, by wisdom taught, 

The graceful vehicle of virtuous thought; 

Whose verse may claim, grave, masculine, and strong, 
Superior praise to the mere poct’s song; 

Who many a noble gift from Heaven pussess’d, 

And faith at last—alone worth all the rest. 

Oh man immortal by a double prize, 

On earth by fame, by favour with the skies. 
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FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


No. IV. 


A REVIEW OF THREE PAMPHLETS, EN- 
TITLED, “AN ABSTRACT OF UNITA- 
RIAN BELIEF,” “ REV. JOHN EMORY’S 
REPLY,” AND “ REMARKS ON THE RE- 
PLY.” 


In support of the supreme divi- 
hity of Jesus Christ, Mr. E. quotes 
the following texts: “Phil. vi. 7. 
“Who being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal 
with Ged, but made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men.” 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
“ Great is the mystery of godliness, 
God manifested in the flesh,” Rom. 
Vor, IL—Ch. Adv. 


xi. 5. “ Of whom according to the 
flesh Christ came, who is over all, 
God blessed for ever.”? ; 

These texts called forth the 
following remarks. 

“ We cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our astonishment, that Mr. 
Emory should be so disingenuous, 
as to adduce certain texts, in sup- 
port of his opinions,.without a sin- 
gle intimation, that learned and 
pious men of all parties, have al- 
lowed very different meanings in 
the language in which the Apostles 
wrote, from those which he chooses 
to attach tothem. This appears to 
us not to be dealing fairly with his 
readers. And where shall we look 


for the true meaning of scripture, 
2E 
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except in the very words of the sa- 
cred scriptures ?”’ 

The Remarker then renders the 
passages thus, upon the credit of 
the critics, whose names are at- 
tached to each. 

* Phil. ii. 7. Who being in the 
form of God, did not esteem it a 
prey to be like God (Archbishop 

ewcombe), or did not eagerly 

rasp at the resemblance of God. 

Tim. iii. 16. Great is the mystery 
of godliness, he who was manifested 
in the flesh was justified by the Spi- 
rit, &c. (Archbishop Newcombe, 
margins, Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Sa- 
muel Clarke, and others.) Rom. ix. 
5. Of whom as concerning the flesh 
Christ came, who is over all. God 
be blessed for ever. (Locke, Dr. 
Taylor.)”—Remarks, p. 12. 

After being gravely asked, “where 
shall we look for the meaning of 
scripture, except in the very words 
of the sacred writers,” and told 
that “ Unitarians look with suspi- 
cion on the decisions of councils, 
synods and church dignitaries,” we 
cannot but express our astonish- 
ment, that instead of finding these 
texts adduced by Mr. E., explained 
by a critical appeal to the original, 
or by sound argument, we are re- 
ferred to the bare authority of great 
names! Though we should not ex- 
pect a perversion of these passages 
could be supported by any very co- 
gent arguments from the authors, 
yet we did expect a little more con- 
sistency. 

It is admitted that 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
is not deemed by Trinitarians the 
most potent text that can be ad- 
duced in support of their cause. It 
is found in some manuscripts hav- 
ing ‘es, who, istead of ée, God. 
The latter reading is, however, ably 
vindicated by Travis, Nolan and 
Hale. As a discussion to prove the 
integrity of this text, would be too 
tedious for our review, we must re- 
fer the reader to these authors, in 
whose laborious volumes, it is sup- 
posed, every unprejudiced mind 
will find @ weight of evidence to 


convince him of the integrity of ou; 
common reading. It, however, for- 
tunately happens, that the other 
two texts adduced by Mr. E., have 
the honour of being admitted by 
even Unitarians themselves as ge. 
nuine parts of the Bible. 

Here, even by the permission of 
the opposers of our Lord’s divinit 
themselves, we are at liberty to in- 
quire, “ What do these texts teach?” 
And when we consider their dex- 
terity in expunging texts, it seems 
quite like a favour, to meet them on 
this ground. But we and they dis- 
agree, not only on the question, 
whether certain texts shall be re- 
cognised as scripture, but also, on 
the principles of exegesis, by which 
scripture shall be interpreted. This 
requires of us some remarks on the 
manner in which the meaning of 
the two texts before us is to be as- 
certained. 

Whether the texts adduced by 
the writer of the “ Abstract,” have, 
in the former numbers of this re- 
view, been shown to defeat rather 
than subserve his purpose, and the 
charge of sbaardits so liberally 
thrown on the doctrine of the Tr- 
nity, to be but a mere gratuitous as- 
sumption, must be left to the dis- 
cernment and candour of our read- 
ers. But if this be decided in the 
affirmative, then, it is most obvious, 
that neither reason nor scripture 
stands opposed to the most literal 
and natural interpretation of all 
those passages of sacred scripture, 
in which this doctrine is supposed 
by its advocates to be taught. 

It is a fundamental principle of 
all sound interpretation of any wrl- 
ting whatever, that language is to 
be taken in its most natural and 
proper signification, except when 
some reason is known, sufficient to 
authorize a different construction. 
To this principle’ we appeal. Tell 
us not, that this would lead ts to 
adopt as scriptural, notions gross 
and absurd. For no opinion shoul 
be stigmatized with these epithets, 
until it is proved to be so; and! 
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this be done, we have then the very 
reason which demands that a differ- 
ent signification should be given to 
that passage of sacred writ, which 
would literally teach such an opi- 
nion. But more fully to illustrate 
our meaning—Did we find God re- 

resented, in the Bible, as exer- 
cising bodily members—ears, eyes, 
and hands; and the sun described, 
as moving through the heavens, and 
stopping his course ; and bread and 
wine declared to be the body and 
blood of the Son of God; and no 
reason offered for taking the pas- 
sages in which these representa- 
tions are found in any other than 
their literal meaning—did we clear- 
ly find all this, no man, we say, 
ought to charge grossness and ab- 
surdity upon us, for interpreting 
the passages literally, until he had 
proved, that such an interpretation 
was contrary to sume dootrine, in- 
dubitably taught in the Bible, or to 
some demonstration of real science, 
or to the invincible dictates of com- 
mon sense. But so soon as he has 
proved that the scriptures every 
where, both directly and indirectly, 
teach us that God is a Spirit; that 
the apparent motion of the sun in 
the heavens is effected by the move- 
ment of the earth; and that the 
bread and wine used by our Lord 
at the Supper, could not be the 
same as his distinct coexisting 
body; there is then evidence sufli- 
cient to authorize and require us, 
to depart from a literal interpreta- 
tion of the texts in which these 
things are recorded. It is evidence 
resting upon intuition and demon- 
stration, and this will warrant, in 
any case, a departure from the li- 
teral meaning of the Bible. But 
without something like this, Unita- 
rians must not be allowed to wrest 
the words of these texts from their 
literal signification; and we confi- 
dently aifirm, that nothing like this 
can be shown to justify a depar- 
ture from the strict import of the 
words. Take them strictly then, 
and what do they teach? We are 





not to ask lexicographers and scho- 
liasts, any more than “synods” or 
“church dignitaries :’? we are’ to 
believe none of these any farther 
than they give us evidence that 
their decisions are true. 

«Who being in the form of God 
thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God.” The editors of the Uni- 
tarian, alias the “ Improved Ver- 
sion,” render the text after Arch- 
bishop Newcombe’s margin, “ Did 
not, eagerly, grasp at the resem- 
blance of God.”’ Now the Primate’s 
authority, with that of the Editors 
to back it, is. not much more fa- 
vourable than that of the learned 
translators of the English Bible. 
As they and he do not fully coin- 
cide, we must, with all ielaieaie. 
appeal to some other tribunal. Our 
first inquiry is, “ What is the lite- 
ral meaning of these words, which 
we find so differently rendered ft” 
‘Hynrate ‘aomaymev, rendered by the 
Archbishop “ grasp at,” must pe 
examined. ‘Hyncare literally signi- 
fies, to lead; but as the most ob- 
vious signification of the word, in 
its connexion, forbids that it should 
take this meaning here, it must be 
referred to some other of its usual 
significations. Its next most usual 
sense, and the one nearest its ori- 
ginal signification, is esteem. ‘Agrary- 
ues, from ‘Agraga, to rob, properly 
means something taken by an act of 
robbery, or something taken, to which 
the person seizing has no right. 
Now it is evident, that to render 
these words “eagerly grasp at,” is 
very far from their literal meaning. 
Ira, for, sows, from, ives, e ual. That 
this is the original signification, no 
Greek scholar can deny. The word 
can never strictly express resem- 
blance, except when byresemblance 
is meant equality; as when we say 
things are similar, meaning that 
they are in every respect equal. 
The words literally rendered, would 
be—“ Who being in the form of 
God (‘wyncare) esteemed not” or “did 
not esteem (ro eves soe Oew) the bei 
equal with God, (‘weray«oy) a thing 
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seized upon without right.” This 
rendering will perhaps be objected 
to, because it will be supposed not 
to agree with what immediately 
follows, as it stands connected by 
the conjunction but. The whole 
ground of this apparent Se 
is the erroneous translation of «Aaa. 
It is often more properly translated 
yet than but. If in the present 
case it be translated yet, there is a 
erfect consistency maintained 
throughout the passage. “ Who 
being in the form of God, did not 
esteem it—the being equal with God 
—a thing seized upon without right, 
yet made himself of no reputation, 
and took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the like- 
ness of men.” ‘This certainly in- 
volves no logical inaccuracy. His 
being in the form of God, is the 
reason of his justly claiming equali- 
ty with God, and yet,—notwith- 
standing his just claims to this su- 
preme equality—yet, he made him- 
self of no reputation, &c. This 
translation is preferred, 

1. Because the words are all 
taken in their literal sense. Inde- 
pendently of some preconceived 
opinion, no man would ever think, 
that this text could possibly bear 
such an interpretation as our oppo- 
nents wish to adopt. We ask by 
what acknowledged standard of in- 
terpretation can ice be rendered 
“like” or “resemblance,” and ‘xy»- 
cate ‘aprayney “eazerly grasp at?” 
It must be admitted on all hands, 
that this is a wide departure indeed 
from the common meaning of these 
words. So much so, that if it be not 
a translation directly contrary to 
their authorized use, it wears very 
much that aspect, Such a license 
with the words of scripture, sanc- 
tions a principle by which we can 
make the Bible speak any thing or 
nothing, just as we please. We may 
thus, with the greatest convenience, 
change all its history into fiction; 
and its prohibitions, not to “com- 
mit adultery,” “ kill,” and « steal,” 
into mere rhetorical flourishes. 


2. The translation we have offer. 
ed is preferred, because it agrees 
with the scope of the whole passage, 
and the other does not. Upon the 
supposition that Christ is a.mere 
man, let us try the congruity of the 
women The Apostle exhorts to 
owliness of mind, and holds up 
Christ as a model—* Let the same 
mind be in you that was in Christ 
Jesus; who being in the form of 
God, did not esteem the being equal 
with God a thing seized upon with- 
out right, yet, made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men.” Now, if 
Christ was but a mere man, as the 
writer of the “ Abstract” and the 
greater part of his Bostonian bre- 
thren suppose, what great conde- 
scension did he namilons in being 
made in the likeness of men. Let 
us express their doctrine in plain 
language, and try how it agrees 
with the tenor of the passage. It 
will run thus: “ Made himself of 
no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and being a 
mere man, was made in the like- 
ness of other men!!*? Great conde- 
scension indeed, for one man to be 
made like other men! If this be the 
true reading, St. Paul was indeed 
most unfortunate, in drawing a mo- 
del of humility. On Dr. Priestley’s 
system, however, we are to expect 
that Paul will be found occasionally 
to reason inconclusively. Nothing 
strange then, if this text should 
make nonsense! Perhaps we shall 
find it corrected in the next edition 
of the Improved Version. 

Let us now examine, Rom. ix. 9, 
“of whom, according to the flesh, 
Christ came, who is over all, G 
blessed for ever.”? This it seems 
must be rendered, upon the authort- 
ty of Locke and Taylor, « Of whom, 
as concerning the flesh, Christ came, 
who is over all. God be blessed for 
ever.’ Most unfortunately, after 
all this rectification, the text stil 
ascribes to Christ the unequivoca 
prerogative of Jehovah. It de 
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scribes him as being high and lifted 
up, supremely over all. Paul needs 
more correction than this before he 
becomes Unitarian. Really Paul 
seems a little stubborn. If Christ 
be over all, he is God, whether we 
are willing to call him so or not. 
The text, therefore, as it stands, 
teaclres the doctrine for which we 
contend, and the pointing of « God 
be blessed fur ever,’”’ in a little de- 
tached sentence, might be passed 
over in silence, could @c0¢ evaoynros, 
with any thing like tolerable de- 
cency, be rendered, “ God be bless- 
ed.” In all cases in the New Tes- 
tament, and in the Septuagint, 
where evaoynres is employed to ex- 
press a doxology, it comes before, 
and not after, the noun; asin Luke, 
i. 68. Evaoyntos Kueios ‘o bcos. * Bless- 
ed be the Lord God,” &c. 2 Cor. i. 
3. Evaoynres ‘o bcos. Blessed be 
God.” Also, Eph. i. 3. 1 Pet. i. 3. 
And the same order is observed in 
expressing an execration, Gal. iil. 
“Cursed is every one,” &c. The 
Greek Exixaragates mas ‘os. The 
same order also in the 13th verse. 
“Cursed is every one that hangeth 
onatree.”? (See some learned and 
judicious remarks on this text, in 
Stuart’s letters to Channing.) Be- 
sides, this is introducing a doxolo- 
gy where no such thing appears to 
be required. And whilst a doxolo- 
gy is, in this place, utterly incon- 
sistent with the whole connexion 
of the passage, a description of 
Christ’s character is just the ver 
thing called for by the whole spirit 
of the connexion. When the apos- 
tle begins a description of Christ, 
how incongruous does it appear, 
that he should so suddenly break 
off into a doxology ! 

For these reasons we reject this 
translation, the great authority of 
Mr. Locke* and Dr. Taylor not- 
withstanding. We have not as yet 
80 much confidence in the discrimi- 
nating powers of others more than 

"Locke offers not a syllable of reason 


for the support of this translation. He 
Sives it without note or comment. 
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in our own, as to believe on mere 
authority. Even Dr. Taylor’s own 
certainty that his interpretation 
was right, was not so great as to 
prevent him from endeavouring to 
seek relief by a conjectural emen- 
dation of the text so as to read ay ‘o, 
instead of ‘ w. And though this 
conjecture has the support of other 
names, such as Crellius, Slichtingi- 
us and Whitby, still it is but con- 
jecture, and must pass for mere 
grains in the critic’s balance. 

Pressed, no doubt, with the 
emergency of the occasion, the edi- 
tors of the Improved version, with- 
out throwing off any of the difficul- 
ties of Taylor and Locke, have bur- 
dened themselves with others no 
less embarrassing. 

Perceiving, no doubt, that while 
‘o wy is left relating to yesores, 
and connected with ex: xavrwy, the 
divinity of Christ would still be 
taught, and that they would thus 
labour under all the inconvenient 
incongfuities of this forced doxo- 
logy, without a single advantage, 
they determined at all hazards so to 
cut up the text, by their pointing, as 
to remove from it the divinity of 
Christ, whatever might become of 
the laws of the Greek language. 
They “improve” the doxology thus, 
«God who is over all.” But the 
misfortune of this improvement is, 
that with the hand of violence it 
tears asunder what language, by her 
strongest laws, has bound together 
—the antecedent and the relative : 
and also, most unkindly, puts the 
poor little orphaned article, at the 
head of a sentence, as a relative, 
not to an antecedent, but to a subse- 
quent, and makes 6c0s evaoynres the 
SAME AS EevAoyntos ‘o bos; and subjects 
the whole to a want of connexion 
with the general scope of the text. 
Thus it appears that though they 
have a translation better adapted to 
Unitarian principles than that of 
Taylor and Locke, yet it is one em- 
barrassed with accumulated diffi- 
culties. The objections grounded 
on the collocation of «vAeynres, and 
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the impropriety of changing the 
text into a doxology, are common 
to both. translations, and have al- 
ready been considered. The ad- 
ditional objections to the Improved 
version are—separating ‘ from 
its proper antecedent—placing it 
where it cannot stand as a relative 
—and, supplying ecrw where the 
laws of the Greek language require 
nothing to be supplied.—‘s is sepa- 
rated from its proper antecedent. 
This is evident from a comparison 
of this text with others of, similar 


construction. This text, 
Christ according to the flesh 
Rom. ix. 5. ‘O yeieres, to xara cagne 
came, who is God over all. 

‘o wy ems wavtay be0g EvAoyntos, &c. 

Our Father 
Matt. vi. 9. Maree ‘nnwy 
who art in heaven. 

) (wv) £¥ Toig OvpaYols, &e. 

But Saul 
Acts, xill. 9. Savarec, de 

who is also Paul. 

*o (wv) xas Tavares, &e. 

Now it is obvious, that ‘o (who) 
with ‘o yeseres, in the former, is as 
nearly connected as with Maree 
(Father) and Savacs (Saul), in the 
latter examples. Why then should 
the Improved version separate ‘e in 
the one case and not in the others? 

The Improved version places ‘ 
where it cannot stand as a relative. 
Greek usage, as well as English, re- 
quires that the relative, in sen- 
tences of this kind, should follow 
the noun to which it relates; but 
here, the order is completely re- 
versed. The order in which the 
Greek stands is this, Who is over 
all, let God be blessed forever, &c. 
Now no one would suppose that 
this is just the same as, “ Let God, 
who is over all, be blessed.” In the 
former case, as the English reader 


“would look back for some antece- 


dent to who, so the Greek scholar 
would look back with equal expect- 
ation for an antecedent to ‘oe. When 
‘ois used as a relative, it takes for 
ors the participle o», expressed or 
understood. Hence in Acts, xiii. 9. 
Davros de ‘o (wv) xas Navies, wv is un- 


May, 


derstood with the article as in 9 
Cor. xi. 31, it is expressed so that the 
literal rendering of Zavres ds ‘o (ws) 
xas Tlavaos is this, “ Then Saul who” 
is (‘o wy) “also Paul,” &c. Now as 
the construction in both cases § 
similar, we may with as much pro- 
priety in this text, separate ‘ at 
Lavaes, and say, “ Paul whois,” asin 
the other passage, “God who is,”&c, 

Ecrw, in the Improved version is 
supplied, where, by Greek usage, it 
ought to be excluded. 

It has just been remarked, that 
the article, when a relative, takes 
ov instead of eer. We have this 
exemplified in Rev. 1. 8. ‘o ay xa: % 
mn, “who is, and who was,” &c. 
Then, ‘co wv ex: wravrwy be06, is properly 
rendered, as in our English Testa- 
ment, * Who is God over all,” be- 
cause, the substantive verb is fol- 
lowed with a different name, for the 
same thing that precedes it as a 
nominative. Words should be sup- 
plied only when the acknowledged 
iaws of construction require it. 
Here it must be admitted, even by 
Unitarians themselves, that with 
good Greek construction, a propo- 
sition is plainly expressed without 
any supplement. But if we may 
supply words where neither sense 
nor construction requires it, where 
shall we stop? Let us see to 
what licentiousness this principle 
can conduct us. Suppose I wish 
to disprove the doctrine that death 
is the reward of sin. When op- 
posed with the text, “ Death is the 
wages of sin,” just let me supply 
the little word not, (u») and I can 
refute you by proving, that “ Death 
is” (not) “ the wages of sin.”? Such 
a license is making, rather than 
translating and explaining Scrip- 
ture. 

But the truth is; Unitarians d 
not consider themselves bound by 
the language of Scripture, as has 
before been shown from the wrt 
tings of Priestley, and as will be 
further evident from the following 
quotation from the pen of Mr. Bel- 
sham. 
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« The Scriptures contain a faith- 
ful and credible account of the 
Christian doctrine, which is the 
true word of God, but they are not 
themselves the word of God, nor do 
they ever assume that title; and it 
is highly improper to speak of them 
as such, as it leads inattentive read- 
ers to suppose they were written 
under a plenary inspiration, to 
which they make no pretensions, 
and as such expressions expose 
Christianity unnecessarily to the 
cavils of unbelievers” —E.xtracted 
from Belsham’s Creed. (See a traet 
entitled “American Unitarian- 
ism.’’) 

Full well this agrees with Dr. 
Priestley’s opinions of the non-in- 
spiration of the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists, as writers, and of the incon- 
clusive reasonings of Paul. This 
open confession of the Unitarian 
chief will serve admirably to cor- 
rect the mistake of Paul when he 
says, “All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God.” ‘The Scrip- 
tures, themselves, are not the word 
of God, but they merely contain his 
word; that is, all that is contained 
in the Bible is not the word of God, 
but only some parts of it. If this 
be true, we need a monitor at our 
elbow in reading the Bible, to tell 
us when we read God’s word, and 
when the mistakes of the Evange- 
lists, and the inconclusive reason- 
ings of Paul. Verily, we need ano- 
ther revelation to find what the 
word of God is. With this confes- 
sion of the Unitarian’s faith before 
us, we may take it for granted that 
he denies that such texts as teach 
the divinity of Christ, and the per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit, are any 
part of the word of God. No won- 
der then that he can fearlessly dis- 
tort and carve these texts, which 
he believes to be but the words of 
men. he 

In translating the passage in 
question, the Improved version is 
inconsistent with itself. In 2 Cor. 
Xl. Sl. fo wy evroyyres, is rendered 
“ Who is blessed,” instead of « Let 
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him be blessed who is,” &c. al- 
though with the exception of the in- 
tervening member of the sentence 
the connexion in both cases is the . 


same. 
Rom. ix. 5. 
‘O av (ems mavtwy bcos) evasyyros. 
2 Cor. xi. 31. 
‘O wy EvAOY TOS. 
Besides the construction of the 
text, another argument on the side 
of orthodoxy is, the antithesis im- 
mee by xara cagxa, which, by the 
nitarian rendering, is lost, and 
the passage left insipid. If Christ 
came of the Israelites according to 
the flesh, the question very natural- 
ly occurs, “Of whom did he come 
not according to the flesh?” In the 
third verse of this chapter, how in- 
sipid would Paul appear in speak- 
ing of his brethren and kindred ac- 
cording to the flesh, if he had none 
who were brethren and kindred not 
according to the flesh! Is Paul to 
be esteemed a driveller, as weld as 
an inconclusive reasoner ! 
TRINITARIAN. 
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PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF WIL- 
LIAM COWPER, ESQ. WITH SEVERAL 
OF HIS MOST INTIMATE FRIENDS. 
Now first published from the Ori- 
ginals in the possession of hisKins- 
man, John Johnson, LL.D., Rector 
of Yaxham with Welborne in Nor- 
folk. First American edition. 
Philadelphia, 1824. 8vo. pp. 407. 


The lives and writings of John- 
son and Cowper have probably been 
more generally read in this coun- 
try than those of any other Eng- 
lish authors of literary eminence. 
Yet two men have seldom lived, 
whose characters, peculiarities, 
manners and habits of life, were 
more dissimilar, except in the im- 
portant particulars, that both enter- 
tained a sincere faith in the truths 
of revelation, and employed their 
distinguished talents to cultivate 
virtue and piety iv union with ele- 
gant literature. To this circum- 
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stance chiefly, we doubt not, they 
are indebted for their popularity 
among us, as well as in the island of 
their nativity: for we think it cannot 
reasonably be questioned, that the 
greater part of those of our reading 
public, who possess taste and culti- 
vation, are of a religious character. 

It is not our intention, and it is 
wholly unnecessary, to enter into a 
Sornal review of the volume of 
Cowper’s private correspondence, 
which now lies before us. His piety, 
his benevolence, his simplicity, his 
genius, his pathos, his facetiousness, 
his melancholy, and indeed almost 
every incident in his personal or 
literary history, are well known to 
our readers. The peculiar charac- 
ter and excellence of his note | 
writings we have all felt and ad- 
mired, in those letters collected and 

ublished long ago by his friend 
Hayley. All therefore that we pro- 
pose to do at present is to extract 
a few passages from the interesting 
volume just published. 

As Cowper’s gloom and depres- 
sion of mind have often been charged 
on his religion—perhaps from the 
fact that Hayley, in his Life, has 
not been seliciently full on this 
subject, we commence our extracts 
with a passage from the Editor’s 

reface, referring to his correspon- 
dence with the Rev. Mr. Newton. 


“ In this volume (observes the compiler) 
there are many letters addressed to Mr. 
Newton, with two or three to Mr, Bull, on 
the subject of religion; which, though 
not of general application, but confined to 
its aspect on the mind of the writer, were 
decidedly worthy of Mr. Hayley’s inser- 
tion; and the more so, indeed, on that 
very account; his concern, as biographer, 
being rather with the individual than the 


community. But these, out of tenderness - 


to the feelings of the reader, I am per- 
suaded, and for the gloominess they attach 
to the writer’s mind, he has utterly ex- 
cluded. In doing this, however, amiable 
and considerate as his caution must ap- 
pear, the gloominess which he has taken 
from the mind of Cowper, has the effect 
of involving his character in obscurity. 
People read “the Letters” with the 
Task” in their recollection, (and vice 
versa,) and are perplexed, They look 


for the Cowper of each, in the other, and 
find him not. The correspondency is de. 
stroyed. Hence the character of Cowper 
is undetermined ; mystery hangs over it, 
and the opinions formed of him are as ya. 
rious as the minds of the inquirers. That 
I am not singular in deducing these con. 
sequences from the suppression of the 
gloomy, but, in many instances, strikingly 
pious passages, restored in the present 
volume, I am warranted to assert, on the 
authority of a highly esteemed friend, a 
man justly valued for his attainments in 
theological knowledge, and extensive] 
acquainted with the state of religious opi. 
nions.* in alluding to these suppressed 
letters, he emphatically says, ‘ Cowper 
will never be clearly and satisfactorily un. 
derstood without. them, and they should 
be permitted to exist, for the demonstra. 
tion of the case. I know the importance 
of it, from numerous conversations I have 
had, both in Scotland and in England, on 
this most interesting subject. Persons of 
truly religious principles, as well as those 
of little or no religion at all, have greatly 
erred in their estimate of this great and 
good man.” 


The first letter we shall extract 
is to the Rev. J. Newton. The 
names of the persons introduced 
into it, will of themselves render it 
interesting to most of our readers. 
It affords also, a good example of 
that diversity of thought, alter- 
nately serious and playful, with 
which most of these letters abound. 


My Dear Friend,—You wish you could 
employ your time to better purpose, yet 
are never idle. In all that you say or do; 
whether you are alone, or pay visits, oF 
receive them; whether you think or write, 
or walk or sit still; the state of your mind 
is such as discovers even to yourself, in 
spite of all its wanderings, that there isa 
principle at bottom whose determined 
tendency is towards the best things. I do 
not at all doubt the truth of what you say, 
when you complain of that crowd of trifling 
thoughts that pesters you without ceasing; 
but then you always have a serious thought 
standing at the door of your imagination, 
like a justice of peace with the riot-act in 
his hand, ready to read it, and dispersethe 
mob. Here lies the difference between 
you and me. My thoughts are clad in 4 
sober livery, for the most part as grave as 
that of a bishop’s servant. They turn too 
upon spiritual subjects, but the tallest 
fellow and the loudest amongst them all, 


a 





* The Rev. Legh Richmond. 
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is he who is continually crying out with a 
loud voice, Actum est de te, periisti. You 
wish for more attention, I for less. Dis- 
sipation itself would be welcome to me, 
so it were not a vicious one; but how- 
ever earnestly invited, it is coy, and keeps 
at a distance. Yet with all this distressing 
gloom upon my mind, I experience, as you 
do, the slipperiness of the present hour, 
and the rapidity with which time escapes 
me. Every thing around us, and every 
thing that befalls us, constitutes a variety, 
which, whether agreeable or otherwise, 
has stilla thievish propensity, and steals 
from us days, mouths, and years, with such 
unparalleled address, that even while we 
say they are here, they are gone. From 
infancy to manhood is rather a tedious 
period, chiefly, | suppose, because at that 
time we act under the control of others, 
and are not suffered to have a will of our 
own. But thence downward into the vale 
of years, is such a declivity, that we have 
just an opportunity to reflect upon the 
steepness of it, and then find ourselves 
at the bottom. 

Here is a new scene opening, which, 
whether it perform what it promises or 
not, will add fresh plumes to the wings of 
time; at least while it continues to be a 
subject of contemplation. If the project 
take effect, a thousand varieties will at- 
tend the change it will make in our situ- 
ation at Olney. If not, it will serve, how- 
ever, to speculate and converse upon, and 
steal away many hours, by engaging our 
attention, before it be entirely dropped. 
Lady Austen, very desirous of retirement, 
especially of a retirement near her sister, 
an admirer of Mr. Scott as a preacher, and 
of your two humble servants now in the 
green-house, as the most agreeable crea- 
tures in the world, is at present determin- 
ed to settle here. That part of our great 
building which is at present occupied by 
Dick Coleman, his wife, child, and a thou- 
sand rats, is the corner of the world she 
chooses, above all others, as the place of 
her future residence. Next spring twelve- 
month she begins to repair and beautify, 
and the following winter (by which time 
the lease of her house in town will deter- 
mine) she intends to take possession. I 
am highly pleased with the plan, upon 
Mrs. Unwin’s account, who, since Mrs. 
Newton’s departure, is destitute of all fe- 
male connexion, and has not, in any emer- 
gency, a woman to speak to. Mrs. Scott 
is indeed in the neighbourhood, and an 
excellent person, but always engaged by 
4 close attention to her family, and no 
more than ourselves a lover of visiting. 
But these things are all at present in the 
clouds. Two years must intervene, and in 
two years not only this project, but all the 
Projects in Europe may be disconcerted. 


Vou. IL—C€h. Adr. 
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Cocoa-nut naught, 
Fish too dear, 

None must be bought 
For us that are here. 


No lobster on earth, 
That ever I saw, 

To me would be worth 
Sixpence a claw. 


So, dear Madam, wait 
Till fish can be got 

At a reas’nable rate, 
Whether lobster or not; 


Till the French andthe Dutch 

Have quitted the seas, 

And then send as much 

And as oft as you please. 
Yours, my dear Sir, 
, W. C. 


We think the following, to Mrs. 
Newton, a good specimen of the 
peculiarity of Cowper’s humour. 


Dear p oe NDNA pe I write to Mr. 
Newton, he answers me by letter; when 
I write to you, you answer me in fish. 1 
return you many thanks for the mackerel 
and lobster, They assured me in terms as 
intelligible as pen and ink could have 
spoken, that you still remember Orchard- 
side; and though they never spoke in 
their lives, and it was still less to be ex- 
pected from them that they should speak, 
being dead, they gave us an assurance of 
your affection that corresponds exactly 
with that which Mr. Newton expresses to- 
wards us in all his letters—For my own 
part, I never in my life began a letter 
more at a venture than the present. It is 
possible that I may finish it, but perhaps 
more than probable that I shall not. I have 
had several indifferent nights, and the 
wind is easterly; two circumstances so 
unfavourable to me in all my occupations, 
but especially that of writing, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty I could even 
bring myself to attempt it. 

You have never yet perhaps been made 
acquainted with the unfortunate Tom 
F—’s misadventure. He and his wife re- 
turning from Hanslope fair, were coming 
down Weston-lane; to wit, themselves, 
their horse, and their great wooden pan- 
niers, at ten o’clock at night. The horse 
having a lively imagination, and very weak 
nerves, fancied he either saw or heard 
something, but has never been able to say 
what. A sudden fright will impart activity, 
and a momentary vigour, even to lame- 
ness itself. Accordingly, he started, and 
sprang from the middle of the road to the 
side of it, with such surprising alacrity, 


that he dismounted the gingerbread baker, 


and his gingerbread wife, ina mement. 
Oo , 
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Not contented with this effort, nor think- 
ing himself yet out of danger, he pro- 
ceeded as fast as he could to a full gallop, 
rushed against the gate at the bottom of 
the lane, and opened it for himself, with- 
out perceiving that there was any gate 
there. Still he galloped, and with a velo- 
city and momentum continually increas- 
ing, till he arrived in Olney. I had been 
in bed about ten minutes, when I heard 
the most uncommon and unaccountable 
noise that can be imagined. It was, in 
fact, occasioned by the clattering of tin 
pattypans and a Dutch-oven against the 
sides of the panniers. Much gingerbread 
was picked up in the street, and Mr. Lu- 
cy’s windows were broken all to pieces. 
Had this been all, it would have beena 
comedy, but we learned the next morning, 
that the poor woman’s collar-bone was 
broken, and she has hardly been able to 
resume her occupation since. 

What is added on the other side, if I 
could have persuaded myself to write 
sooner, would have reached you sooner ; 
*tisabout tendaysold. * * * * * 


The Doves.* 


The male Dove was smoking a pipe, 
and the female Dove was sewing, while 
she delivered herself as above. ‘lhis little 
circumstance may lead you perhaps to 
guess what pair I had in my eye. 

Yours, dear Madam, 
w.c., 


The next extracts from letters to 
his most intimate friend, to whom 
he was accustomed to lay open his 
whole soul, are of a more serious 
cast. 


My dear Friend,—Were my letters com- 
pesed of materials worthy of your accept- 
ance, they. should be longer. There is a 
subject upon which they who know them- 
selves interested in it are never weary of 
writing. That subject is not within my 
reach ; and there are few others that do 
not soon fatigue me. Upon these, how- 
ever, I might possibly be more diffuse, 
could I forget that I am writing to yon, 
to whom I think it just as improper and 
absurd to send a sheet full of trifles, as it 
would be to allow myself that liberty, 
were I writing to one of the four evange- 
lists. But since you measure me with so 
much exactness, give me leave to requite 
you in your own way. Your manuscript, 
indeed, is close, and I do not reckon mine 
very lax, You make no margin, it is true ; 
if you did, you would have need of their 
Lilliputian art, who can enclose the creed 
within the circle of a shilling; for, upon 





* Vide Cowper’s Poems, vol. i. 
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the nicest comparison, I find your pape; 
an inch smaller every way than mine. 
Were my writing, therefore, as compact 
as yours, my letters with a margin would 
be as long as yours without one. Let this 
consideration, added to tha’ of their fy. 
tility, prevail with you to think then, if 
not long, yet long enough. 
. > . * 


My dear Friend,—My device was jp. 
tended to represent not my own heart, 
but the heart ofa Christian, mourning ang 
yet rejoicing, pierced with thorns, yet 
wreathed about with roses. I have the 
thorn without the rose. My briar is a wip. 
try one, the flowers are withered, but the 
thorn remains. My days are spent in ya. 
nity, and it is impossible for me to spend 
them otherwise. No man upon earth js 
more sensible of the unprofitableness of a 
life like mine, than I am, or groans more 
heavily under the burden; but this toois 
vanity, because it is in vain; my groans 
will not bring the remedy, because there 
is no remedy for me. ‘The time when! 
seem to be most rationally employed, is 
when I am reading. My studies, however, 
are very much confined, and of little use, 
because I-have no books but what I bor. 
row, and nobody will lend me a memory, 
My own is almost worn out. I read the Bi- 
ographia and the Review. If all the read- 
ers of the former had memories like mine, 
the compilers of that work would in vain 
have laboured to rescue the great names 
of past ages from oblivion, for what I read 
to-day, 1 forget to-morrow. <A by-stander 
might say, This is rather an advantage, 
the book is always new ;—but I beg the by- 
stander’s pardon; I can recollect though 
I cannot remember, and with the book in 
my hand I recognise those passages which, 
without the book, I should never have 
thought of more. The Review pleases me 
most, because, if the contents escape me, 
I regret them less, being a very superel- 
lious reader of most modern writers. Et 
ther I dislike the subject, or the manner 
of treating it; the style is affected, or the 
matter is disgusting. * ; Ris 
* * * * I see (though 
he was a learned man, and sometimes 
wrote like a wise one,) labouring under 
invincible prejudices against the truth an 
its professors; heterodox in his opimol 
upon some religious subjects, and reason- 
ing most weakly in support of them. How 
has he toiled to prove that the perdition 
of the wicked is not eternal, that there 
may be repentance in hell, and that the 
devils may be saved at last: thus est@- 
blishing, as far as in him lies, the belief of 
a purgatory, and approaching nearer t 
the church of Rome than ever any Me- 
thodist did, though papalizing is the crime 
with which he charges all of thatdenommn® 
tion. When I think of him, I think too ° 
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some who shall say hereafter, “Have we 
not prophesied in thy name, and in thy 
name done many wondrous works? Then 
shall he say unto them, Depart from me, 
for [never knew you.” But perhaps he 
might be enlightened in his last moments, 
and saved in the very article of dissolu- 
‘ion. It is much to be wished, and indeed 
hoped, that he was. Such a man repro- 
hated in the great day, would be the 
most melancholy spectacle of all that shall 
stand at the left hand hereafter. But I do 
not think that many, or indeed any will 
be found there, who in their lives were 
sober, virtuous, and sincere, truly pious in 
the use of their little light, and though ig- 
norant of God, in comparison of some 
others, yet sufficiently informed to know 
that He is to be feared, loved, and trust- 
ed. An operation is often performed 
within the curtains of a dying bed, in be- 
half of such men, that the nurse and the 
doctor (I mean the doctor and the nurse) 
have no suspicion of, The soul makes but 
one step out of darkness into light, and 
mikes that step without a witness. My 
brother’s case has made me very charita- 
ble in my opinion about the future state 
of such men. : 

We wait with anxiety tu be informed 
what news you receive from Scotland. 
Present our love, if you please, to Miss 
Cunningham. I saw in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for last month, an account of a 
physician who has discovered a new me- 
thod of treating consumptive cases, which 
has succeeded wonderfully in the trial. 
He finds the seat of the distemper in the 
stomach, and cures it principally by eme- 
tics. The old method of encountering the 
disorder has proved so unequal to the 
task, that I should be much inclined to 
any new practice that came well recom- 
mended. He is spoken of as a sensible and 
judicious man, but his name I have forgot. 


Yours, my dear Friend, 
Ww. & 


From the great variety of inter- 
esting materials which lie before 
us, we hardly know what next to 
select. The following letter to the 
same inestimable correspondent, 
contains, however, so much that re- 
lates to the religious character of 
the writer, that it must not be omit- 
ted. It was written just before he 
was sinking into one of his seasons 
of gloom. 


_ My dear Friend,—Within this hour ar- 
nwed three sets of your new publication,” 


Queene 





a 


* Messiah. 


for which we sincerely thank you. We 
have -breakfasted since they came, and 
consequently, as you may suppose, have 
neither of us had yet an opportunity 
to make ourselves acquainted with the 
contents. I shall be happy (and when [ 
say that, I mean to be understood in the 
fullest and most emphatical sense of the 
word) if my frame of mind shall be such 
as may permit me to study them, But 
Adati’s approach to the tree of life, after 
he had sinned, was not more effectually 
prohibited by the flaming sword that 
turned every way, than mine to its great 
Antetype has been now almost these thir- 
teen years, a short interval of three or 
four days, which passed about this time 
twelvemonth, alone excepted. For what 
reason it is that Iam thus long excluded, 
if lam ever again to be admitted, is known 
to God only. 1 can say but this: that ifhe 
is still my Father, this paternal severity 
has, toward me, been such as that I have 
reason to account it unexampled. For 
though others have suffered desertion, 
yet few, I believe, for so long a time, and 
perhaps none a desertion accompanied 
with such experiences. But they have 
this belonging to them: that as they are 
not fit for recital, being made up merely 
of infernal ingredients, so neither are 
they susceptible of it; for | know no lan- 
guage in which they could be expressed. 
They are as truly things which it is not 
possible for man to utter, as those were 
which Paul heard and saw in the third 
heaven. If the ladder of Christian expe- 
rience reaches, as I suppose it does, to the 
very presence of God, it has nevertheless 
its foot in the abyss. And if Paul stood, 
as no doubt he did, in that experience of 
his to which I have just alluded, on the 
topmost round of it, | have been standing, 
and still stand on the lowest, in this thir- 
teenth year that has passed since I de- 
scended. In such a situation of mind, en- 


~compassed by the midnight of absolute 


despair, and a thousand times filled with 
unspeakable horror, I first commenced an 
author. Distress drove me to it; and the 
impossibility of subsisting without some 
employment, still recommends it. Iam 
not, indeed, so perfectly hopeless as I 
was; but I am equally in need of an oc- 
cupation, being often as much, and some- 
times even more, worried than ever. I 
cannot amuse myself, as I once could, 
with carpenters’ or with gardeners’ tools, 
or with squirrels and guinea-pigs. At that 
time I wasa child. But since it has pleas- 
ed God, whatever else he withholds, to 
restore to me a man’s mind, I have put 
away childish things. Thus far, there- 
fore, it is plain that I have not chosen or 

rescribed to myself my own way, but 
have been providentially led to it: per- 
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haps I might say, with equal propriety, 
compelled and scourged into it: for cer- 
tainly, could Ihave made my choice, or 
were I. permitted to make it even now, 
those hours which I spend in poetry I 
would spend with God. But it is evidently 
his will that I should spend them as | do, 
because every other way of employing 
them he himself continues to make im- 
possible. If, in the course of such an oc- 
cupation, or by inevitable consequence of 
it, either my former connexions are re- 
vived, or new ones occur, these things are 
as much a part of the dispensation as the 
leading points of it themselves; the effect, 
as much as the cause. If his purposes in 
thus directing me are gracious, he will 
take care to prove them such in the is- 
sue; and, in the mean time, will preserve 
me (for he is able to do that in one con- 
dition of life as in another) from all mis- 
takes in conduct that might prove perni- 
cious to myself, or give reasonable of- 
fence to others. I can say it as truly as 
it was ever spoken,—Here I am: let him 
do with me as seemeth him good. 

At present, however, I have no con- 
nexions, at which either you, I trust, or 
any who love me and wish me well, have 
occasion to conceive alarm. Much kind- 
ness indeed I have experienced at the 
hands of several, some of them near rela- 
tions, others not related to me at all; but 
I do not know that there is among them 
a single person from whota I am likely to 
catch contamination. I can say of them all, 
with more truth than Jacob uttered when 
he called kid venison, “ The Lord thy 
God brought them unto me.” ! could 
shew you among them two men, whose 
lives, though they have but little of what 
we call evangelical light, are ornaments to 
a Christian country; men who fear God 
more than some who even profess to love 
him. But [ will not particularize farther 
on such a subject. Be they what they 
may, our situations are so distant, and we 
are likely to meet so seldom, that were 
they, as they are not, persons even of ex- 
ceptionable manners, their manners would 
have little to do with me. We corres- 
pond, at present, only on the subject of 
what passed at Troy three thousand years 
ago; and they are matters that, if they 
can do no good, will at least hurt nobody. 

Your friendship for me, and the proof 
that I see of it in your friendly concern 
for my welfare on this occasion, demanded 
that I should be explicit. Assure your- 
self that I love and honour you, as upon 
all accounts, so especially for the interest 
that you take, and have ever taken in my 
welfare, most sincerely. I wish you all 


happiness in your new abode, all possible 
success in your ministry, and much fruit 
of your newly-published labours; and 
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am, with Mrs, Unwin’s love to yourselj 
and Mrs. Newton, 
Most affectionately yours, 
My dear Friend, 
W.C. 
Our limits will not admit of mic) 
more quotation. We must hoy. 
ever, in order to give a fair speci- 
men of the volume, transcribe parts 
of one or two, of a different casi 
from the above. Our first is to his 
friend, Joseph Hill, Esq. 


Nov. 11, 1782, 
My Dear Friend—Y our shocking scrawl, 
as you term it, was, however, a very wel. 
come one. The character, indeed, has 
not quite the neatness and beauty of an en. 
graving; but if it cost me some pains to 
decipher it, they were well rewarded by 
the minute information it conveyed. Iam 
glad your health is such, that you have 
nothing more to complain of than may be 
expected on the down-hill side of life. If 
mine is better than yours, it is to be at. 
tributed, I suppose, principally, to the 
constant enjoyment of country air and re. 
tirement; the most perfect regularity in 
matters of eating, drinking and sleeping, 
and a happy emancipation from every 
thing that wears the face of business. I 
lead the life I always wished for, and, the 
single circumstance of dependence ex- 
cepted, (which, between ourselves, is 
very contrary to my predominant humour 
and disposition,) have no want left broad 
enough for another wish to stand upon. 
You may not, perhaps, live to see your 
trees attain to the dignity of timber—I 
nevertheless, approve of your planting, 
and the disinterested spirit that prompts 
you to it. Few people plant, when they 
are young; a thousand other less profit- 
able amusements divert their attention; 
apd most people, when the date of youtli 
is once expired, think it too late to begin. 
I can tell you, however, for your comfort 
and encouragement, that when a grove; 
which Major Cowper had planted, was of 
eighteen years’ growth, it was no small 
ornament to his grounds, and afforded as 
complete a shade as could be desired. 
Were Las old as your mother, in whose 
longevity I rejoice, and the more, because 
I consider it as, in some sort, a pledge and 
assurance of yours, and should come to 
the possession of land worth planting, ! 
would begin to-morrow, and even with- 
out previously insisting upon a bond from 
Providence that I should live five years 
longer. 


We close with another letter to 


the same person, dated March 14; 
1782. 
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My Dear Friend—As servant-maids, and 
such sort of folks, account a letter good 
for nothing, unless it begins with—This 
comes hoping you are well, as I am at 
this present: so I should be chargeable 
with a great omission, were I not to make 
frequent use of the following grateful ex- 
ordium—Many thanks for a fine cod and 
oysters. Your bounty never arrived more 
seasonably. I had just been observing, 
that among other deplorable effects of the 
war, the scarcity of fish which it occasion- 
ed, was severely felt at Olney: but your 
plentiful supply immediately reconciled 
me, though not to the war, yet to my 
small share in the calamities it produces. 

I hope my bookseller has paid due at- 
tention to the order I gave him to furnish 
you with my books. The composition of 
those pieces afforded me an agreeable 
amusement at intervals, for about a twelve- 
month; and I should be glad to devote 
the leisure hours of another twelvemonth 
to the same occupation; at least, if my lu- 
cubrations should meet with a favourable 
acceptance. But I cannot write when I 
would; and whether I shall find readers, 
is a problem not yet decided. So the 
Muse and I are parted for the present. 

I sent Lord Thurlow a volume, and the 
following letter with it, which I commu- 
nicate because you will undoubtedly have 
some curiosity to see it.* 

Yours, W. C. 


Since the foregoing article was 
prepared, we have received the 
Eclectic Review for March—We 
find in it a very able review of this 
volume of Cowper’s letters. It con- 
tains, in particular, the most satis- 
factory confutation we have ever 
seen of the groundless notion that 
the peculiarities of Cowper’s reli- 
gious creed were the cause, or the 
fuel, of that dreadful mental mala- 
dy, under which this interesting 
man so long and so grievous! suf. 
fered. Nor is it sparing in the se- 
verity of its strictures on Hayley, 
for his contributing to throw an air 
of mystery over this whole subject, 
and thereby to mislead his readers ; 
when the publication of some of the 
letters contained in this volume, 
and which were in Hayley’s posses- 
sion, would have gone far to clear 
up the whole. As we believe that 
our readers generally, will not soon 


* For the letter to Lord Thurlow, see 
Cowper’s Letters, vol. i. page 192. 
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think that they have had enough of 
Cowper, we intend to find a place 
in our next number for some ex- 
tracts from this review. 


— 


AN EXHIBITION OF UNITARIANISM, 
WITH SCRIPTURAL EXTRACTS.— 
TRACT No.1. Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts; printed by A. Phelps, 
1824, 


We have just perused a pamphlet 
of 35 pages under the foregoing 
title. Its design appears to be, to 
give a clear and concise view of the 
doctrines which are embraced by 
Unitarians, in comparison with 
what the Bible says of those doc- 
trines. ‘To do this in the most na- 
tural and unexceptionable way, 
short extracts are taken from the 
most distinguished Unitarian au- 
thors both in Europe and America, 
and these extracts accompanied 
with appropriate and pertinent pas- 
sages of scripture, without remark 
or comment. Such a method seems 
to be peculiarly fitted to benefit the 
great mass of the community, who 
are very imperfectly informed upon 
this subject, and who have too little 
leisure or patience to make a tho- 
rough investigation. This tract 
will, we think, receive an extensive 
circulation. From the considera- 
tion of its value and probable use- 
fulness at the present time, when 
“error is stalking abroad in our 
land,” and from a desire to contri- 
bute to make it more extensively 
known, we insert this notice, and 
shall only add a single extract from 
the first and second pages of the 
pamphlet, as a specimen of the 
manner in which the writer treats 
his subject. 


SECTION I. 


INSPIRATION AND AUTHORITY OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


European Unitarian Writers. 


“The writers of the books of 
scripture were men, and therefore 
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fallible.”"—Priestley’s Letters to a 
Philos. Unbeliev. Part. 2. Preface. 

“Like all other historians they 
were liable to mistakes with respect 
to things of small moment, because 
they did not give sufficient atten- 
tion to them.”-—Same work. Pref. 

“] think I have often shown that 
the apostle Paul often reasons in- 
conclusively; and therefore that he 
wrote, as any other person of his 
turn of mind, and thinking, and in 
his situation would have written, 
without any particular inspiration,” 
—Priestley’s Hist. Corrup. Chris- 
tianity, vol. 2. p. 370. 

Now we have received, not the spirit 
of the world, but the Spirit which is of 
God; that we might know the things that 
are freely given to us of God. Which 
things also we speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth.—1 Cor. ii. 12, 
13. 

“The scriptures were written 
without any particular inspiration 
by men who wrote according to the 
best of their knowledge, and who 
from their circumstances could not 
be mistaken with respect to the 
greater facts of which they were 
proper witnesses; but (like other 
men subject to prejudice) might be 





May, 


liable to adopt a hasty and ill 
grounded opinion concerning things 
which did not fall within the com- 

ass of their own knowledge.” 
Priestley’s Hist. Early Opinions, 
vol. iv. p. 4, 5. 

All scripture is given by inspiration of 
God. 2 Tim. iii. 16, 

«The scriptures contain a very 
faithful and credible account of the 
Christian doctrine which is the true 
word of God; BUT THEY ARE NoT 
THEMSELVES THE WORD OF Gop, 
nor do they ever assume that title: 
and it is high' improper to speak 
of them as such, as it leads inatten- 
tive readers to suppose they are 
written under a plenary inspiration, 
to which they make no pretensions.” 
—Belsham’s Rev. of Wilberforce, 
Sc. Letter I. 

The word of God is quick and power. 
ful. Heb. iv. 12. 

Not handling the word of God deceit 
fully. 2 Cor. iv. 2. 

When ye received the word of God 
which ve heard of us, ye received it notas 
the word of men, but as it is in truth the 
word of God.—1 Thess. ii. 15. 

“ The Evangelical histories con- 
tain gross and irreconcilable con- 
tradictions.”—-Evanson’s Disso- 
nance, p. 1. 
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Proposals are issued by A. Finley, Phi- 
ladelphia, for publishing by subscription, 
at $1.50 in boards, or $2.00 bound, Gro- 
tius on the Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion; with notes &c. by Mr. Le Clerc. 
Translated by Jobn Clark, D.D. Dean of 
Sarum, from the fourteenth English edi- 
tion.—He will also shortly publish, Astro- 
nomical Recreations, or Sketches of the 
Relative Position and Mythological His- 
tory of the Constellations—with numerous 
plates. A work of this kind will, we 
think, be very acceptable to our colleges 
and academies. 


We are glad to find that Mr. William 
W. Woodward of this city is about to pub- 
lish a portable edition of Scott’s Family 
Bible.—It is to be printed in six small 
volumes, and at such a price as renders it 
accessible to those who may be unable to 


purchase the octavo or quarto form of this 
valuable work, We cordially wish this en- 
terprising publisher success in his useful 
undertaking. 

The first number of a newspaper, print- 
ed in modern Greek, has jyst arrived in 
England. The types were sent from that 
country by the Greek committee. 


Painted Carpets, bearing a strong re- 
semblance to the richest Brussels carpets, 
are now manufactured in Boston. 


Wood Screws.—It is with pleasure we 
mention, that the wood screw manufactory 
of Messrs. Phillips & Co. is now in com- 
plete operation at Phillipsburg in Centre 
county, Penn. and in all probability will be 
able to supply almost the whole United 
States with that useful article, with which 
we have hitherto been supplied from Eng- 
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land. This is the only manufactory of the 
kind in the Union, A specimen of those 
screws has been handed us, and we hesi- 
tate not to say they are superior to those 
imported, and we are informed will be sold 
cheaper.— Western Press. 


Sireet Puving.—The plan of paving, 
suggested by Mr. M‘Adams, of London, 
by taking up the pavement and converting 
the streets into a broken stone road, and 
which was published in a former nuinber 
of the Christian Advocate, is, we under- 
stand, about to be adopted in Boston, We 
hope soon to see a trial of it made m our 
own city. 


ine Arts—An American gentleman in 
England, has presented the Boston Athe- 
neum with a half length likeness of the late 
venerable President West, of the Royal 
Academy, painted by our young country- 
man Leslie, from an original portrait by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


Comparative View.—The total number 
of deaths in the city of New York within 
the last year was 3444—Philadelphia 4600 
—Baltimore 2108—Charleston 314. 

The following are the numbers in the 
respective cities of persons who died with- 
in the year, having attained the age of 50 
and upwards. 

N. York. Philada, Baltim, Charleston 
50 to 60 252 312 131 61 
60to 70 135 214 82 65 . 
70to 80 109 137 §2 29 
80to 90 49 76 280s 27 


90to 100 14 24 6 5 
100 to 110 2 3 1 1 
110 to 120 0 1 0 0 


541 767 300 =6188 
Within the last yearthe Boards of Health 
of the following cities have announced the 


number of deaths from drunkenness as 
follows :— 








New York 43 
Philadelphia 34 
Baltimore 25 
Charleston 14—116 


Susquehanna Navigation. in the course 
of the last week, an immense quantity of 
lumber, flour, wheat, whiskey, stone coal, 
&c, passed down the Susquehanna. The 
trade of this river is every year increasing, 
and ina degree exceeding the belief of any 
one who has not witnessed it. 

The coal mines of the north and west 
branches are becoming very important to 
the inhabitants down the river. Where 
timberis becoming scarce, the one supplies 
its place as fuel, the other is used by 
blacksmiths «instead of charcoal. And 

ese ‘articles, as they have become more 
necessary, are furnished at less than one- 


half of their former prices.—Harrisburg 
Chronicle. 


Southern Motion of the Stars.—The long 
discussion concerning the Southern motion 
of the Stars, has at length been brought to 
a conclusion, and Astronomers have in ge- 
neral agreed to refer it to a partial, instead 
of a general application of the tables of 
refraction. Dr. Forsterhas, we understand, 
proposed to the Meteorological Society of 
London to exert themselves to obtain ta- 
bles of refraction, for different observato- 
tories, instead of universal tables, which 
improvement will rectify many errors, as 
it is requisite to have different corrective 
tables for each place of observation; more- 
over, according to him, the same tables 
will not do for all stars; itis found difficult 
to apply the same tables, for instance, to 
Antares and Aldebaran, which will suffice 
for Sinus, or Procyon.—This is an impor- 
tant thing, and ought to be. universally 
known. 


Ledyard.--We understand, that a gentle- 
man in this country is collecting materials 
for a life of Ledyard, which aie expect- 
ed at no distant period to come before the 
public. Ofthe man, who rambled in his 
boyhood among the Indians on our fron- 
tiers; who was the first to descend the 
Connecticut river in a canoe, and in one 
which wasconstructed with hisown hands, 
and managed in its voyage by himself 
alone; who studied law and divinity; who 
enlisted as a soldier at Gibraltar; who went 
round the world with Cook; projected the 
first trading voyage to the North West 
Coast; was intimate with Robert Morris n\ 
Philadelphia, with Paul Jones in Paris, 
with Sir Joseph Banks in London, and 
Professor Pallas in Petersburg; who was 
the friend and correspondent of Jefferson 
and La Fayette; who was one season in 
New York, the next in Spain and France, 
the next in Siberia, and the next under 
the pyramids of Egypt; who was the first 
to open the field of African discovery, on 
which, during the last thirty-six years, so 
many have entered with enthusiasm and 
love of adventure, which nothing could 
damp but the sacrifice of life itself; and 
who, in his own language, ‘trampled half 
the globe under his feet,’—of such a man, 
no doubt many particulars may be related, 
which will be interesting to his country- 
men, and which, at the same time they il- 
lustrate the character and do justice to the 
memory of a remarkable individual, will 
prove what wonders may be wrought by a 
union of enterprise, perseverance, and re- 
solution, in the same mind, 


The Hampshire Telegraph of Saturday 
says, Sir Humphrey Davy, the President 
of the Royal Society, and Sir Robert Sep- 
pings, Surveyor of the Navy, returned to 
town this morning, having been engaged 
three days at the dock yard, in directing 
experiments made on the bottoms of the 
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Samarang, 28, and Manly gun brigs, which 
were taken into dock for the purpose; 
likewise on four boats, coppered under 
their direction, with a view to ascertain, 
upon a large scale, the effect of the gal- 
vanic principle which Sir Humphrey pro- 
poses to apply in a particular manner, for 
protecting the copper sheathing on ship’s 
bottoms from corrosion. The principle, we 
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understand, isto render the whole copper 
on a ship’s bottom electro negative, by the 
application of a certain quantity of zine o; 
iron in close contact with the ship’s cop. 
per, at any part of her bottom under water, 
which zinc or iron only will suffer the ox. 
idation or corrosion, preserving the cop. 
per entire. 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Within the month past a short 
letter, and part of a journal, has 
been received by the Editor from 
Betsey Stockton, a coloured young 
woman, one of the missionaries to 
these islands, who is particularly 
attached to the family of the Rev. 
Mr. Stewart—Extracts from the 
letter and journal are subjoined. It 
appears that previous and more par- 
ticular communications, which have 
not yet been received in this coun- 
try, ad been made relative to the 
mission, after the arrival of the last 
reinforcement. The journal from 
which the following extracts are 
given, was begun immediately after 
the writer left the house of the Edi- 
tor, and has been regularly conti- 
nued ever since. It is only from 


the former part of sone rnal, after 
the commencement 0 

that the subjoined selections have 
been made—To us they appear in- 
teresting and instructive ; especial- 
ly when we consider that the writer 
is a young woman of African de- 
scent, who was never sent to school 
a day in her life, but acquired all 
her knowledge by a careful atten- 
tion to the instruction which she 
received in a private family, and 
by her own efforts after she obtain- 
ed her freedom at the age of twen- 
ty; her present age is about twenty- 
five. A missionary life at sea has 
not been so often and so particu- 
larly described as that on land. 


the voyage, 


Lahaina, Maui (Mowee), June i5, 1823. 
Dear Sir—After a pleasant voyage of 


five months, we arrived in safety at these 
islands, on the 27th of April last. We an. 
chored off Honoruru on the island of Ohui 
(Wahaoo); but did not leave the ship till 
the 10th of May, owing to the state of Mrs. 
Stewart’s health, who had been confined 
two weeks before we arrived. [ am very 
much attached to both Mr. and Mrs, Stew- 
art; they treat me with the greatest kind. 
ness, 

** A missionary’s life is very laborious, 
but pleasant. Do, sir, pray for me. Were 
you on missionary ground, you would 
know how to pray for us. I wish it were 
in my power to give you an account of 
some of the trials to which we are called. 
But at present I cannot. Captain Gardi- 
ner, of the Dawn, is waiting at the door, 
and will sail in a few hours, You will 
please to excuse my sending so small a 
part of my journal. It is all I have copied. 
lam ashamed of it; but I know you will 
view its faults with the eye of charity. | 
have a few things for Mr. J , but can- 
not send them at present. Remember me 
to all the dear family. Eighteen thousand 
miles have not separated my heart from 
you. I dream of you all very often; and 
though I cannot say that I wish to return, 
yet the thought of never seeing you 
again sometimes almost overcomes me. 

The natives are a very pleasant people. 
But indeed they are much dirtier than | 
expected to find them. They eat baked 
dogs, raw fish * * * * The houses 
are so small that they have to creep in at 
the door. What is considered a large 
house, is about the size of our old root- 
house. The house we occupy, howeve!, 
i bree 8 SFR: 9, 

Two weeks after we arrived at +he 
islands, we were sent to this place, which 
is considered the best part of the whole. 
The productions are melons, bananas, 
sweet potatoes, &c. I have time to write 
no more. ‘The ship has not come to al- 
chor, and will leave us in‘a few minutes. 
Ask Mr. J—— to tell my mothef that I 
am well and happy.—Please to write to 
me as often as you can. If you knew 
with what anxiety I look for a letter, yo" 
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would pity me, Mr. Stewart wrote to you 
afew dayssince * * * *, ‘ 
~ | am still, with a grateful heart, 
Yours, 
Betsey STooKkTon. 


JOURNAL. 


Ship Thames, at Sea. 

Nov. 20, 1822.—Here begins the history 
of things known only to those who have 
bid the American shores a long adieu. 
We were employed in arranging our 
hirths, clothes, &c. all day; and as the 
weather was calm, we were enabled to go 
on without much difficulty. 

21. The weather became stormy, and 
the sea-sickness commenced, 

22. It blew very hard in the day, and 
in the night increased to a gale ; sea-sick- 

ness increased with it. I was myself very 
sick 

23. Saturday morning at daybreak 
shipped a sea. The water rushed into the 
cabin. I saw it with very little fear; and 
felt inclined to say, The Lord reigneth, 
let us all rejoice. I was so weak that I 
was almost unable to help myself. At 10 
o’clock I went on deck: the scene that 
presented itself was, to me, the most su- 
blime I ever witnessed. How, thought I, 
can “those who go down to the sea in 
ships” deny the existence of God. ‘The 
day was spent in self-examination. This, 
ifever, is the time to try my motives in 
leaving my native land. I found myself 
at times unwilling to perish so near my 
friends; but soon became composed, and 
resigned to whatever should be the will 
of my Heavenly Father. I believed that 
my motives were pure: and a calm and 
heavenly peace soon took possession of 
my breast. Oh that it were always with 
me as it is this day ! 

24, Sabbath. The weather still squally, 
and our family still in bad health. We 
had no publick service to-day. My soul 
longed for the courts of the Lord; but my 
heart was still rejoicing in the strength of 
my God. 

25. The ocean has become much 
smoother than it has been for some time. 
Our family are recovering very fast; no- 
thing particular has occurred to-day. 

26. The weather is delightful, and we 
feel much better. The ladies wanted a 
pudding for'dinner. Two or three volun- 
teered their services and a pudding was 
made. I, for my part, felt no inclination 
either to make or eat it, I stayed with 


Mrs. S. In the midst of their business the 
Man on the mast called out, 4 sail ho / 
We were all elate for a few minutes. If 
we had seen a friend who had been ab- 
sent for a long time we could not have 
bailed him with more delight. We bore 
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for the ship, and soon discovered her to 
be the Penn of Philadelphia, Preparations 
were made for speaking her. The sea 
was too rcugh to permit us to send let- 
ters. She came near enough to hail us, 
but we could only say 4//’s well atter be- 
ing at seaa week. 

December 1. Sabbath. My soul longed 
again for the house of the Lord; I en- 
deavoured to find him present with me; 
and soon indeed found that he was near 
to all that call on him. I enjoyed the day 
although we were prevented from having 
worship until afternoon—owing to the 
roughness of the weather and the unset- 
tled state of the ship. 

2. Employed in making arrangements 
in the cabin; the day fair and the ship 
running at the rate of six miles an hour. 
The weather is much warmer than I have 
felt it since I left home. In the evening 
we had the monthly concert of prayer. 

5. We are almost settled and things are 
in good order. The bell rings at day- 
light, and we have prayers at sunrise. 
Mrs, Stewart is getting much better. 

4, Nothing particular has occurred to- 
day ; we are still un our course direct for 
Cape de Verd. 

5. The weather is good, and all of us 
are in good health and spirits. The cap- 
tain and officers attend our meeting, and 
the sailors appear to treat the missiona- 
ries with respect. 

23. The weather delightful; and the 
crew all engaged in making oil of two 
black fish killed yesterday. This is fine 
amusement for the missionaries. We have 
had corn parched in the oil; and dough- 
nuts fried in it. Some of the company 
liked it very much, I could not prevail 
on myself to eat it. I tasted the flesh and 
liver of the fish, which were very good. 
The flesh is very much like beef, and the 
liver like a hog’s. 

24, At11 o’clock we had a heavy gale. 
It did no damage to the rigging. I was 
amused very much during the gale by one 
of the landsmen, as they call them; who 
was ordered to slack the weather bowling, 
but not understanding the phrase he let 
it go. Such accidents in a squall cause no 
small noise, and make our captain lift up 
his voice like a trumpet. Some of our 
family like a gale very much. I have not 
got quite to that yet: however, I can view 
it with very little emotion in the daytime. 
In the night I sometimes feel unpleasantly. 
My bed hangs so near the cabin windows, 
that I have a full view of the water: and 
during a gale the waves appear as if they 
were coming directly into the cabin. 

25. Christmas. How unlike the last! 
But the day was pleasant, and I enjoyed 
myself very much; yet could not forbear 
thinking of my native land. We expected 
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to have made St. Jago; but the wind not 
favouring us, we were obliged to put 
about for Cape Horn, without landing. 
This was something of a trial, as it dis- 
appointed all our expectations of commu- 
nication with our friends.—Saw a large 
flock of fiying fish. They rise from the 
waier a little distance, when pursued by 
larger fish, and sometimes fly on board, 
They have a delicious flavour, and are 
equal to any fresh water fish I ever tasted. 

30. Sabbath. Had prayer meeting in 
the morning, and preaching in the after- 
noon at 4 o’clock. Mr. Stewart preached 
from 1 Cor. i. 23. Lenjoyed the Sabbath 
very much, and thought I felt something 
of the love of God in my heart. But still 
I felt as it | was declining in the spiritual 
life. Jl attend a little to the study of the 
Bible, and find it pleasant. Yet I finda 
void within my breast that is painful. The 
scenes which constantly present them- 
selves to my view are new and interest- 
ing; and 1 find they have a tendency to 
draw my mind from Him who is, or ought 
to be, my only joy. With the poor publi- 
can I will say, “ God be merciful to me a 
sinner.” At six in the evening, we caught 
two sharks, and saw a number of dolphins. 
The flesh of the shark is very good when 
young. 

51. [ was much interested in. witness- 
ing the harpooning of a large shark. It 
was taken at the stern of the ship, about 
6 yards from the cabin window, from 
which I had a clear view of it. It was 
struck by two harpoons at the same time. 
The fish (if we may call it one, for it has 
very little the appearance of a fish) was 
so angry that he endeavoured to bite the 
men afier he was on deck, His jaw bone 
was taken out and preserved by one of 
the missionaries. We see a great number 
of them, and take them frequently. I have 
not been able to preserve any curiosities 
for Mr. J—. If I were to return I could 
amuse him a long time, with telling the 
simple facts that | have witnessed, and the 
things 1 have seen: and at the close of 
the month and year 1 will mention a few. 
The colour of the water near land, is of a 
greenish hue; a little farther out it is of a 
bluish tint; and in the middle of the 
ocean it is of a dark blue, and very clear. 
I never saw a more beautiful green than 
the colour of the water off Cape Blanco, 
where we were nearly driven by an unfa- 
yourable wind. From this we steered 
S. W. by S. between the African coast, 
and the Cape De Verd islands; and then 
directed our course S. S. W. to the coast 
of Brazil, If it were in my power I would 
like to describe the Phosphorescence of 
the sea, But to do this would require the 
pen of a Milton:. and he, I think, would 
fail, were he to attempt it. I never saw 


any display of Fire-works that equalled jt 
for beauty. As far as we could see the 
ocean, in the wake of the ship, it appear. 
ed one sheet of fire, and exhibited figures 
of which you can form no idea. We have 
bathed during this month frequently, ang 
find the water very refreshing. Yester. 
day, at 8 in the morning, the thermome. 
ter stood at 80°. The missionaries ql] 
went in to bathe, with their pantaloons: 
Mr. B. wore his shirt also, and dived three 
times from the ship; the last time. he 
staid too long in the water, so that the 
strength of his arms was exhausted, and 
he was not able to get into the ship alone, 
Mr. Lane, the second mate, dived from 
the bowsprit, with a rope, and tied it 
round. him. At the same time another 
was thrown from the side of the vessel, 
We felt alarmed for a few moments, but 
there was no, real danger. Had he even 
fainted, the number of swimmers was so 
great that they could have kept him up 
until a boat was lowered. I must finish 
this year by saying with the Psalmist, 
“* When I consider the works of thy hands, 
Lord what is man that thou art mindful of 
him !” 

Jan. 4, 1825. Crossed the line. In the 
evening, old WVeptune visited us, a little 
before we came to his garden, as he called 
it. His appearance was the most ludi 
crous thing I ever saw in my life. He an. 
nounced his coming by blowing a large 
trumpet. The sailors were most of them 
new hands; and the poor fellows were all 
put down in the forecastle, and afterwards 
brought up, one ata time, before his ma- 
jesty, with their eyes covered, to answer 
to a number of questions respecting their 
lives, business, &c. and why they had 
come to sea. He told the mission family, 
that as there were so many ladies on board, 
he had thought it expedient to bring his 
wife with him; and that she was as clever 
an old lady as ever was in the world. He 
introduced her to the family ; but said he 
thought it not best for her to shake hands 
with them, as she had been handling s0 
many of her dirty boys. Nor did he think 
it proper to shave any one farther aft, 
among the ladies. But he would like 
something else Accordingly they sent 
him some Spirits and Cakes, and he and 
his lady withdrew, telling us that we 
might cross his garden at all times. . The 
manner in which they shave is very dis- 
gusting. 

5. Sabbath. Pleasant and clear in the 
morning ; a little squally in the afternoon. 
Had our usual worship. The day was $0 
lemn; Mr. Bishop preached for us: but 
“in vain I sought Him whom my $0 
loveth.” I felt very much inclined to de- 
spair, and feared that I had indulged the 
hope of the hypocrite. Shall I after #l! 
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become a castaway! Forbid it, O Lord! 
nor suffer me to injure the cause I have 
espoused. ’ 

6. Nothing new to-day. All going on 
in good order. I find my mind still dark ; 
and do not feel quite happy. Yet forthe 
sake of those around me I endeavour to 
appear cheerful. I am becoming more 
and more attached to Mr. and Mrs. S—, 
and trust that God will make me a com- 
fort to them, ; 

8. Going very rapidly, at the rate of 
nine and a half miles an hour. The wea- 
ther very pleasant. We have not suffered 
so much with the heat since we came near 
the line, as we did some time ago. ‘The 
air is more like that on land than we have 
felt it tor three weeks past. Saw a large 
tortoise, but could not take it, without 
delaying the ship too long. We regretted 
the loss very much. Fresh meat would 
be very acceptable to us; we have had 
none since Christmas. Pork and beef are 
our standing dishes. Our table makes a 
curious appearance. It is spread over 
with frames ; every plate, dish, and cup, 
is fastened ; and even thus we cannot get 
a meal, at times, without holding with one 
hand, while helping ourselves to eat with 
the other. We have very little conversa- 
tion at the table: all of us get through as 
soon as we can. There are eleven per- 
sons at each table: at the first, the cap- 
tain and one of the mates, with nine of the 
missionaries, At the second, two mates, 
three of the missionaries, the four natives 
and myself. The provisions of both ta- 
bles are alike. In the division of the mis- 
sionary stores I always have my share, so 
that I have indeed a double portion of the 
good things of this life; for Mr. and Mrs. 
5S. give me alwaysa share with them. The 
last apple and orange were cut in three 
pieces, and divided between us. The im- 
pression that such little things make on 
my mind will not easily be erased. O that 
{were worthy of such favours, but | fear 
Tam not. 

(To be continued.) 


As we were about to send the 
foregoing extracts to the press, we 
received two letters from the Rev. 
Mr. Stewart. They were written, 
it appears, at the distance of five 
months from each other, and sent 
in different directions, so as to di- 
vide between them a circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe; and yet they both 
Came to us by the same post. ‘The 
One under » of October 22d, 
1823, contains the latest intelli- 
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gence of the Sandwich Islands mis- 
sion that has yet been published. 
We give large extracts from both. 
We have lately seen an article in 
the publick papers, which states 
that the king and queen of the 
Sandwich islands had arrived at 
Rio Janeiro, on their way first to 
England, and then to the United 
States. The correctness of this state- 
ment we have since seen confirmed 
by a private letter. We should hope 
that if their majesties should live to 
return, they will be more desirous, 
and better qualified than ever, to 
favour and promote the civilizing 
and christianizing of their people. 


Mission House at Honoruru, 
Port of Oahu, Saxdwich Islands, 
May 24th, 1823. 

Respected and beloved Sir—I have time 
merely, before the sailing of the rad, 
which carries letters for America to Can- 
ton, to inform you of our safe arrival at 
this place, on the morning of the 27th of 
April, after a most prosperous and plea- 
sant voyage. Betsey and myself have both 
kept regular journals, copies of which we 
design, according to our engagement, to 
transmit to you; and shall send them by 
the next ship that sails from this port for 
America, which will be in about six weeks: 
we could not possibly prepare them in 
time for the .frad. 

We are allin excellent health. Betsey 
says she never felt better, looks remark- 
ably well, and is very happy in her situa- 
tion. Sometimes during the voyage she 
felt a little lonesome, being without any 
bosom friend, which all the rest of the fa- 
mily had. But since the 11th April, she 
has felt nothing of the kind. Mrs. Stew- 
art then committed to her care an infant 
son, who seems to have filled the vacuum 
in B.’s heart, and beguiles her already of 
the moments which before left an open. 
ing for thoughts of sadness. I am happy 
to say that Mrs. S. enjoys the most per- 
fect health: and is greatly pleased with 
her situation in these distant isles, and in 
the prospect of usefulness to this people. 

It is not determined where we shall be 
permanently established, but probably at 
Lahaina, on the island of Maui: (Mowee.) 
If not there, either at Kouruah or Ohido, 
on the island of Hawaii, (incorrectly Owy- 
hee.) The Mission is in prosperous cir- 
cumstances, and the hopes of its support- 
ers here were never brighter. Truly the 
fields are already ripe for the harvest, and 
we may add, “The harvest is great, but 
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the labourers are few.’ We have been 
received with open arms by the govern- 
ment and people, and twice the number 
of missionaries would have been joyfully 
hailed, But I must leave all for a future 
communication. 

Join us in our praises, and still remem- 
ber usin your prayers, and believe me 
truly y ours, 

Cuas. Samt, STEWART. 


Mission House at Honoruru, 
Port of Oahu, Sandwich Islands, 
October 22d, 1823. 


My venerable and beloved Friend,—I 
take my pen hastily to inform you, that by 
the present opportunity of sending to 
America, by the ship Staunton, of New 
Bedford, I transmit my private journal of 
our voyage and arrival at these islands. 
A journal of the last six months, may be 
expected to follow it, in the course of a 
month or six weeks. I would send it 
now, but it is at my station at Lahaina on 
the island of Vaui. 

I sent a letter to you by the brig Arab, 
captain Meek, via Canton, in May last; 
but think it probable, that this will reach 
America first. Betsey also wrote at that 
time, and has since, by the Dawn, cap- 
tain Gardiner, of New York, and by the 
Hero, captain Starbuck, of Nantucket. 
There is no want of opportunities of send- 
ing. There are thirty ships and two bri 
now at this port: four or five of which 
are bound directly home. My haste, at 
present, does not arise from the immedi- 
ate departure of the Staunton, but from 
the expectation of embarking myself for 
Maui. I have been absent almost a month, 
and have become extremely anxious to 
return. No opportunity has offered for 
some days, but the king this morning 
hastened off in a small yacht, and left or- 
ders for the barge (the celebrated Cleo- 
patra) and Waverley, to follow to Lahaina: 
they are now preparing to get under 
weigh, and I must secure a passage. 

The prosperity of the mission is unin- 
terrupted, and its prospects most encou- 
raging. The journal from this station 
and Lahaina, by the next ship, will give 
many interesting particulars: and one or 
two separate documents are preparing for 
the press, which I think will be received 
with much satisfaction by the public in ge- 
neral, Our hearts do not faint, though 
we are buried in corruption. We have, 
almost daily reason to believe that the 
time is not very far distant, when this ig- 
norant and degraded nation will “ rise and 
shine.” 

We feel that we are in a heathen land 
-——a land of moral and spiritual death ;— 
we feel that many sorrows, and many af- 
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flictions must be ours, however great our 
encouragement—however happy our suc. 
cess: and that we shall often be compell. 
ed to sigh, from the midst of these parch. 
ed regions, for the shadow of some rock 
in which to repose from the toils and the 
heat of the open field. This rock, I trust, 
we have, and may ever find, the Rock of 
Ages—Abraham’s God and Israel’s friend; 
and the God and friend of al! his covenant 
people. 

Mrs. Stewart and son, and Betsey, were 
well when I last heard from them. B.’s 
health is generally good. She is kind and 
faithful, and will be greatly useful. We 
are very comfortably located at one of the 
most beautiful and important spots on the 
islands. Mr. Richards and mysell have an 
island with 20,000 inhabitants committed 
to our spiritual care—a solemn—a most 
responsibie charge! But | must close my 
present communication—Affectionate re. 
membrance to all the members of your 
own family, and to all friends. May every 
blessing and perfect peace rest on your 
head, my venerable and beloved friend; 
and may we meet in heaven, to part no 
more for ever. 

Caas. Samy, STEWanrt. 


P.S. ILhave broken open my letter to 
inform you of the first Christian marriage 
among the chiefs of this nation. The king’s 
mother died about a month since, and was 
buried in the Christian mode instead of 
their former heathen abominations; and 
her husband, on Sunday last, was married, 
according to, the Christian institution of 
marriage, to one wife, and to have her 
oniy. As both persons are the particular 
patrons of the station at Lahaina, it would 
please me to have the death and marti- 
age both published in the Christian Ad- 
vocate ; and if you please, in some of the 
papers of the city. 

Dratu.—*“ Died at Lahaina, on Maw, 
one of the Sandwich islands, Sept. 16th, 
1823, Ke-o-pu-o-la-ni, mother of the pre- 
sent king Rihoriho, aged 45 years. She 
was the particular patroness of the Mis- 
sionary station at Lahaina, under the d- 
rection of the Rev. Messrs. Richards and 
Stewart; was a hopeful convert to the 
Christian faith, and received the ordinance 
of baptism before her death.” 

Marrrace,—* Married, in the Mission- 
ary Chapel, at Lahaina, Maui, one of the 
Sandwich islands, by the Rev. Mr. Rich- 
ards, October 19th, 1823, Hoa-pori, a chief 
of high rank, to Ka-la-ku-a, (Ka-ni-s) one 
of the queens ofthe late king T’a-me-a-me-«; 
and mother of the present favourite quee? 
Ka-me-ha-ma-ru. Ka-nio, until late; 
was the most common name of Kalakua,, 
The chiefs have as many names as 2 SP¥ 
nish grandee has titles. 
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BEMERARA. 


in our last number we published from 

the London Missionary Chronicle, an arti- 
cle, by which it appeared that the court 
martial which had tried the missionary, 
the Rev. Mr. Smith, had been discharged; 
and that their sentence had been sent by 
the Governor to England, for confirmation 
or reversal. We did not then know what 
the sentence was, but anticipated that it 
was something serious—It was death, with 
a recommendation to pardon by the court. 
Within a month, the publick papers have 
announced that Mr. Smith had died in 
prison, while waiting to receive the par- 
don which it was understood had been 
granted by the king in council. We have, 
within a few days, received the Evangeli- 
cal Magazine for March, in the Missionary 
Chronicle of which the whole story of 
Mr. Smith is given in detail, except his 
death—given officially by the London 
Missionary Society. If our space would 
admit, we should gladly give this article 
without any abbreviation. But this is ut- 
terly impracticable—It extends through 
twelve 8vo. pages of closely printed letter 
press. The most ample information was 
possessed by the Directors of this Society 
in making up their statement. They had 
before them letters from Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith; a copy of the charges against Mr. 
Smith, which they obtained from Earl 
Bathurst, secretary of state for the colo- 
nial department; a private letter from the 
Rev. Mr. Austin, chaplain of the colony, a 
clergyman of the established church, and 
who was one of a committee of inquiry 
into the whole conduct of Mr. Smith— 
And in addition to all, Mr. Elliot, the col- 
league of Mr. Smith, had arrived in Eng- 
land, to give verbally every information or 
detail that could be desired. On this full 
view of the case, the Directors have given 
their statement to the publick; and a 
more dignified, temperate, and Christian 
representation of an iniquitous and cruel 
transaction, we have never read. After 
stating their objections to the manner in 
which the court martial conducted the 
trial of Mr. Smith, they say— 

“The Directors having stated these 
points of serious objection (and more 
might easily be found) to the proceedings 
on the trial, conclude that the members 
of the Society, and the candid beyond its 
circle, will approve of their declaring that 
they retain the conviction formerly ex- 
pressed, of the moral and legal innocence 
of their missionary, Smith; that they do 
not withdraw from him their confidence ; 
and that they are “not ashamed of his 
bonds.” ‘They regard him as an unme- 

tited sufferer, in the diligent and faithful, 
and it may be added, useful discharge of 
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his duties as a missionary; and they ear- 
nestly wish the divine forgiveness may be 
extended to those who have been instru- 
mental in causing his sufferings, 

« That these opinions are not the result 
of their own prepossessions, or of partial 
information, they have the best evidence 
in sentiments expressed upon the charac- 
ter of Mr. Smith, by one whose know- 
ledge and integrity cannot be called inte 
doubt—the Rev. Chaplain of the colony— 
He bore honourable testimony on behalf 
of Mr. S. on his trial, and has in a private 
letter expressed a decided opinion as to 
the usefulness of Mr. Smith’s instructions. 
An extract from this letter will be found 
quoted in a Resolution of the Directors on 
a subsequent page.” 

The extract here referred to is as fol- 
lows. ' 

“I feel no hesitation in declaring, from 
the intimate knowledge which my most 
anxious inquiries have obtained, that in the 
late scourge which the hand of an all-wise 
Creator has inflicted on this ill-fated coun- 
try, nothing but those religious impressions 
which, under Providence, Mr. Smith has 
been instrumental in fixing—nothing but 
those principles of the gospel of peace 
which he has been proclaiming—could 
have prevented a dreadful effusion of 
blood here, and saved the lives of those 
very persons who are now (I shudder to 
write it,) seeking his.” 

It appears that the trial was conducted 
throughout in the most partial and cruel 
manner; and that the whole evidence on 
which Mr. Smith was condemned was that 
of slaves; who by the laws of the colony 
are. not permitted to give evidence in 
cases of property exceeding the value of 
4) shillings; and in no case where the life 
or character of a white man is concerned: 
And every slave that testified against Mr. 
Smith was pardoned, Yet even their tes- 
timony, if fairly estimated, would by no 
means have established his guilt. The 
Christian Observer, conducted, it will. be 
recollected, exclusively by members of 
the established church, has not been able 
to restrain its indignation at this transac- 
tion half as much as the Directors of the 
London Missionary Society have done, 
who are chiefly Dissenters, The Chris- 
tian Observer for February says— 

‘It is now in our power to show, and 
we hope to do it fully in our next num- 
ber, that even the insurrections, which 
have alarmed the timid and irresolute 
among us, have either had no existence, 
and been actually fabricated to serve a 
purpose; or, like that in Demerara, have 
been the result of cruelty and oppression, 
of immoderate labour, of severity of treat- 

ment, of religious persecution, and of a . 
most wanton disregard of the feelings of 
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the slaves. Smith, the missionary, has 
been pardoned by the government;— 
pardoned, not because his guilt was un- 
proved, but because his innocence was 
clear as the noon-day. He has indeed 
been a most deeply injured individual ; 
and, amid all the transactions which have 
polluted our West Indian annals, we know 
not if a fouler and more odious instance 
ef injustice and oppression, can be singled 
out, than that of the treatment and trial 
of that good man. But the country shall 
know it all.” 

If Mr. Smith be dead, as we suppose he 
is, that fact was not known in England 
when the Evangelical Magazine for March 
was printed. When the fact shall be pub- 
lished there, we expect that it will pro- 
duce much excitement, as well it may. 
For ourselves we hesitate not to declare, 
that we consider the Rev. Joun Sarrna, 


late a missionary in the British colony of 


Demerara, as having died a Christian mar- 
Tyr, as._really as Cranmer, Latimer, and 
Ridley. But we acquit the British nation 
of the crime, and trust that an exemplary 
punishment of its perpetrators will ren- 
der their government acquitted in the eye 
of the world. The entire case, it appears, 
is to be brought before Parliament, which 
was, at the last advices, engaged in consi- 
dering the whole subject of West India 
slavery. 


oe 


PHILADELPHIA AUXILIARY SOCIETY 
FOR MELIORATING THE CONDITION 
OF THE JEWS. 


This Society held its annual meeting on 
Tuesday evening, the 13th of April, in the 
session room of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia. The room, al- 
though large, was crowded; and we have 
been told that hundreds went away who 
could not gain admittance. The meeting 
was opened with prayer by the president 
of the Society, the Rev. Mr. Boyn, of the 
Episcopal church. The annual report was 
then read by the Rev. Dr. Gren, of the 
Presbyterian church. On a motion for 
printing the report, Mr, Japownicky, a 
converted Jew, studying for the gospel 
ministry in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, addressed the meeting in an 
argumentative and eloquent speech; which 
we expect to insert in our next number. 
He was followed, in support of a motion to 
approve the measures of the parent socie- 
ty, by Mr. Simons, another Jewish con- 
vert, liberally educated at the university 
of Edinburgh, and who has devoted him- 
self and his property to the service of his 
Hebrew brethren. ‘The information com- 
municated, and the statements made by 
“Mir, Simons, were highly interesting. The 
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third and last address was made by the 
Rev. Mr. Battentine, of the Baptist 
church; who, in a very animated and in. 
deed affecting manner, narrated, from his 
personal knowledge, the progress and ef. 
fects of the measures taken in London for 
befriending and christianizing the Jews, 
The Society then elected their officers foy 
the ensuing year, and the meeting ad. 
journed. 

A deep attention of the numerous audi- 
ence marked the whole of the exercises; 
which occupied the space of about two 
hours. We hope that the effect manifestly 
produced will be lasting; and that there 
will be a zealous interest taken by the 
friends of the Jewish cause in this city, in 
support of the measures now in operation 
to meliorate the condition of that long ne. 
glected and persecuted people, whose 
time of restoration to the church of God, 
the signs of the times strongly indicate to 
be rapidly approaching. 


ie — -- 


MARINERS’ CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA. 


On the 27th ult. the foundation stone 
of a Mariner’s Church in Philadelphia, 
was laid with appropriate solemnities—It 
is, by contract, to be completed before 
the ensuing winter. Every friend of reli- 
gion must rejoice in this event ; and while 
they rejoice, let their fervent prayers as. 
cend to God, for his special blessing on 
those who shall worship in this house, 
The venerable man by whose pious and 
arduous labours the sailors in Philadelphia 
have been congregated, and many of them 
we trust savingly benefited, and who has 
appropriated his whole property to this 
distinguished Christian charity, must on 
this occasion have an enviable pleasure— 
a pleasure which he would not ex¢ghange 
for the wealth of the world. May he yet 
be spared to see those mariners whom he 
so much loves, and by whom he is so 
much beloved, collected in this rising edi- 
fice; and many of them, by the Divine 
blessing on his instructions and prayers, 
made meet to enter with him “a building 
of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” 


~~ 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBX- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 


The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, agree- 
ably to the adjournment of last year, will 
meet in the First Presbyterian Church in 
Philadelphia, on the third Thursday, the 
20th day of the present month, at 11 
o’clock, A. M.; and be opened with a ser- 
mon by the Moderator of the last Assem- 
bly, the Rev. Dr. Cuzsrer, of Albany. 
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The Treasurer of the Trustees of the Gene- A late Student of the Semi- 00 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church red h ‘ Re = . kl . 5 
acknowledges the receipt of the following per way, DY hev. buckley 18 45 
sums for their Theological Seminary at - - . ae 

' Of Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, his 
Mga A during the month of "" séimeinmalment in fall of his 
habe ey! subscription for the Synod of 

of Rev. John W. Scott, a quar- Philadelphia Professorship - 50 00 
ter’s rent, for the Contingent Of Rev. Dr. William Neill, a do- 
Fund - - . : - $87 50 nation from Miss Mary Ander- 

Of Schuylkill Permanent Bridge son of the Sixth Presbyterian 
Company, dividends since 1813 Church, Philadelphia, fordo. 20 06 
on ten shares (par value $10 Of Rev. Robert W. James, for the 
per share) received from Rev. Southern Professorship, viz. 

W. W. Phillips and Archibald Mr. Daniel Wilson - - 235 00 
Falconer, esq., commissioners Mr. William Freerson - - 30 00 
from the late General Synod and Dr. James Bradley - - 25 00 
of the Associate Reformed Of Rev. R. W. James, from Miss 
Church, fordo. -~ - - 69 50 Mary Witherspoon, for the 

Of Rev. Dr. E. S. Ely, Third “Camden apd Salem Scholar- 
Presbyterian Church, Phila- ship” - - os: a8 
delphia, fordo. - : - 3000 Of John Shaw, esq. for the “ Har- 

Of Mr. John M*Mullin, Sixth mony Scholarship, endowed 
Presbyterian Church, Phila- by Ladies of Camden and Sa- 
delphia, fordo.  - - - 20 00 lem,” (This is supposed to be 

the same scholarship) - - 120 00 
Amount received for the 907 00 Of Jacob Green, esq in part of 
Contingent Fund g 7 the subscription of Rev. John 
H. Kennedy to the Scholar- 

Of Rev. Dr. John M‘Dowell, for ship of the First Class of 1823 20 00 

the Synod of New York and Of Rev. Dr. John M*‘Dowell, 
New Jersey Professorship, viz. from “* A Friend” in Elizabeth- 
Second Church, Newark, col- town, N. J. “for the fund for 
lected by Rev. Gideon A. the education of indigent Stu- 
Judd - -2© + 25 00 dents in the Theological Se- 
First do. do. by Rev. Dr. John minary at Princeton, nothing 
M‘Dowell - - - 5 00 but the interest to be used,” 280-00 
Second do. Woodbridge, by 
Rey. David Magie - - 35 00 S885 35 








Dieu of Publich Affairs. 


Evropt,—The state of publick affairs in Europe is one of much interest, and yet no 
important changes have been announced within the last month, The principles, 
claims and system of absolute rule, in opposition to tree government and individual 
rights and happiness, seem to be dominant in almost every part of this section of the 
globe, except in Britain and its dependencies. Even in Switzerland there appears to 
be a deterioration in an attachment to rational liberty. In the Netherlands, there 
scems to be something of a better spirit, and a laudable disposition in the government 
to consult the real happiness of the people. Greece is yet contending for existence 
and for freedom, and with a success which is truly cheering. But the last accounts 
show that the Turk is still beat on vengeance. An army of 80,000 men, it is said, 
will be employed against Greece in the coming campaign. Russia, Austria and Prus- 
sia remain in statu quo. Sweden and Norway, under the government of a well inforth- 
ed and sagacious monarch, appear to be in an improving state The same may per- 
haps be said of Denmark. France, with an astonishing rapidity, is verging toward 
despotism.—Thus does one extreme almost invariably beget its opposite. In the new 
election for members of the national legislature, out of nearly 200 chosen, there were 
enly 16 liberals, All the rest are known to be devoted to the will of the monarch.— 
Our friend La Fayette—he refuses to be called Marguis—has lost his election. The 
t rench court have declared that no intention is cherished to aid the Spaniards, by 
sendipg a military force to South America. We believe the declaration—and we 
equally believe that they haye relinquished the intention, because our President and 
the British government have let it be known, that the United States and Britain will 
e found on the side of the colonies, if Spain is not left to settle her dispute with 
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them, unassisted by other powers. As to Portugal and Spain, we think that malignity 
itself could not wish their wretched inhabitants to suffer more severely than they ac. 
tually do, under the weak and tyrannical princes to whose absolute sway they have 
chosen to resign themselves. It is said that in Spain there was a wish to restore the 
Inquisition; but that the Pope refused to sanction the measure—alleging, that the a 
was too enlightened to endure that tribunal. If this be so, we give Leo XII. much 
credit for so wise and equitable a decision; and hope it is an earnest that he will not 
imitate his predecessor in opposing Bible societies, But what are we to think of 
those who in popery, outgo the Pope himself.—It is stated in the last accounts from 
Britain, that some time in the beginning of April, a treaty was signed in London be. 
tween Mr. Rush on the part of the United States, and Mr. Canning on the part of 
Great Britain, granting the mutual right of search of all vessels suspected of being 
engaged in the African slave trade. We hope this is true; and we also hope that the 
British parliament will pass a law declaring the slave trade piracy, under the law of 
nations; a point which was well urged by Mr. Adams in his late correspondence with 
Mr. Canning, the British envoy at Washington. The whole subject of the slave trade 
was before the British House of Commons, at the date of the last advices, and the 
speech of Mr. Canning on the subject, was one of the ablest and most satisfactory 
that we have ever read. Britain is at war with Algiers; but the Dey, we think, is 
likely to comply with the terms on whicn peace will be restored—the observance of 
an article in the last treaty, that he shall not make slaves of Christian captives. 


America,—In the southern section of this continent, no very important changes 
have been announced within the last month. The Colombian republick is down 
well; and the Mexican republick—for such it has really become—is, we hope, likely 
to be consolidated. A new republick has also arisen, which styles itself “The United 
Provinces in the centre of America.” Guatimala is the capital. It is said that the 
Bible is here freely distributed and read, that the country enjoys tranquillity, and is 
desirous to cultivate intercourse with the United States. Don Pedro I. emperor of 
the Brazils, has given his people a constitution, according to his promise. It is said 
to limit his power, but that the throne is to be hereditary in his family. Buenos 
Ayres appears to be more tranquil than it was some short time since.—We hear no 
more of the Indian invasion. On the western side of the great southern peninsula, the 
royal troops of Spain have been successful in opposing the republicans, among whom 
and their leaders discord and dissention are producing the most serious mischiefs. 


Unrrep Sratrs.—Congress, during the past month, has been occupied, and still is, 
with several important national concerns. The tariff bill has passed the House of Re- 
resentatives, and been sent to the Senate. There, by a very close vote, some very 
important modifications have been made in the bill; and it seems doubtful whether it 
will become a law, be rejected altogether, or be laid over till another session. The sub- 
ject in which we take the deepest interest, because we think it involves the essential 
principles of equity and justice, as well as our national character with the whole civilized 
world, is that which relates to the controversy between the state of Georgia and the 
Cherokee Indians. Georgia claims every foot of land now in possession of these In- 
dians within the bounds of that State, and pleads that for a valuable consideration— 
the cession to the Union of lands belonging to that State—the United States engaged 
to extinguish the Indian title to these lands; and she demands an immediate fulfilment 
of the contract, and declares that removal or extinction, is the only alternative that re- 
mains for the Cherokees. The government of the United States replies, that an es- 
sential condition of the contract was, that the Indian title was to be extinguished, as 
soon as it could be done “ peaceably and upon reasonable terms”—that every possible 
exertion has been made by the United States to obtain peaceable possession of these 
Jands; but that the thing is impossible—that the Indians declare their inflexible deter- 
mination “ never, for any consideration whatever, either to leave their lands, or to sell 
another foot of them.” The Indian delegation at Washington confirm this statement, 
repel the idea that their lands can be rightfully claimed by any nation whatever, and 
appeal to the magnanimity and justice of the national legislature to secure their pro- 
perty, and to protect them from violence. We regret that our space will not permit 
us to enter into this subject as we wish. We can only say at present, that if Georg! 
has an equitable claim on the United States let it by all means be discharged; and 
if necessary let every individual in the nation be taxed for the amount. But let 
not high Heaven be provoked by the injustice of taking by violence, from those to 
whom high Heaven has given it, the soil on which the Cherokees now reside; and on 
which they are rapidly becoming civilized and christianized. We have sins enough 
to answer for already, in the treatment which the aborigines of our country have re- 
ceived at our hands, without adding this enormity to the number. 








